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THE  STUDY  OF  GREEK. 


HE  address  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams  Jr.,  before  the  Alumni  of 


Harvard  College,  at  the  last  Commencement,  has  caused  to 
break  out  afresh  an  opposition — which  had  slumbered  for  some 
time — to  the  requirement  of  Greek  for  admission  to  our  colleges. 
It  is  understood  that  the  President  of  Harvard  is  among  those 
who  would  permit  to  be  substituted  for  the  Greek  in  the  pre- 
paratory course  one  or  more  of  the  modern  languages.  The 
number  and  zeal  of  the  advocates  of  this  innovation,  with  the 
help  of  so  energetic  a leader,  may  give  success  to  the  effort.  In 
this  case  the  example  of  Harvard  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  other  colleges.  This  would  produce 
a very  serious  alteration  in  our  system  of  education,  and  one 
that  ought  not  to  be  adopted  without  grave  deliberation. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  best  to  concede  to  the  champions  of  this 
projected  revolution  all  that  can  be  fairly  claimed  on  their  side. 
The  defence  of  the  classics  is  often  based  on  exaggerated  state- 
ments, and  is  really  weakened  by  being  placed  on  narrow 
grounds. 

i.  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  the  study  of  the  classics  is  as 
indispensable  to  culture  now  as  it  was  three  or  four  centuries 
ago.  In  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  there  was  very  little  in 
the  way  of  literature  except  the  ancient  authors.  In  the  fif- 
teenth and  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuries  there  were  the 
great  Italians,  Dante  and  Petrarch,  and  there  was  Chaucer. 
The  “ revival  of  learning”  brought  up  from  their  tombs  the 
poets,  and  orators,  and  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
mediaeval  era  accomplished  a work  for  intellectual  discipline 
which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  underrate.  But  its  achievements 
were  chiefly  in  the  province  of  logic  and  philosophy,  and  in  the 
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departments  of  theology  and  ethics.  It  was  an  illiterate  era. 
It  preserved,  however,  the  remains  of  ancient  literature.  In 
some  parts  of  Europe — in  Italy  especially — the  love  of  letters 
was  never  wholly  quenched ; altho,  to  use  Dante’s  expression, 
even  the  voice  of  Virgil,  who  was  held  in  special  honor  in  the 
middle  ages,  had  grown  hoarse  from  long  silence.  But  there  is 
truth  in  Macaulay’s  sharp  saying,  that  if  “ ancient  literature  was 
the  ark  in  which  all  the  civilization  of  the  world  was  preserved 
during  the  deluge  of  barbarism,”  still  we  do  not  read  “ that 
Noah  thought  himself  bound  to  live  in  the  ark  after  the  deluge 
had  subsided.”  At  present  there  is  an  abundance  of  good  read- 
ing in  the  modern  languages.  If  the  choice  were  given  us 
whether  to  give  to  the  flames  the  entire  English  literature  of 
the  last  three  centuries,  or  all  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  the  classics  would  have  to  perish.  If  we  superadd  to 
the  English  authors  the  German,  French,  and  Italian  writers  of 
the  modern  period,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  literary 
value  of  the  aggregate  of  these  treasures  when  compared  with 
the  literature  of  antiquity,  collectively  taken.  A man  who  has 
studied  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Kant,  Pascal,  Moli£re,  and  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Locke,  and  Wordsworth,  with 
Luther’s  Bible  or  the  Authorized  English  Version,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  uncultured  person,  even  if  he  has  never  opened 
the  covers  of  a Latin  and  Greek  classic.  Still  less  can  he  be 
thus  stigmatized  if  he  has  acquainted  himself  with  Homer  and 
Thucydides,  Tacitus  and  Horace,  Plato  and  Cicero,  through  the 
medium  of  fairly  good  translations  into  the  vernacular.  We 
can  look  back  on  centuries  during  which  the  civilized  nations 
now  on  the  stage  have  been  intellectually  active  and  productive, 
and  during  which  they  have  created  rich  libraries  in  every  de- 
partment of  thought — in  metaphysics  and  politics  and  theology, 
as  well  as  in  history  and  belles-lettres.  Besides,  in  these  latter 
days,  the  natural  and  physical  sciences  have  experienced  an 
astonishing  growth.  There  is  a great  body  of  recent  scientific 
writings  which  contribute  to  education  in  their  own  peculiar 
way. 

2.  It  is  a very  narrow  view  which  holds  that  there  is  only 
one  method  of  education — one  beaten  track  on  which  all  must 
walk.  What  is  education  ? If  we  consult  authorities  on  this 
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point,  Cardinal  Newman  tells  us  that  intellectual  education  is 
preeminently  a discipline  in  accuracy . “ One  main  portion  of 

intellectual  education,”  says  Dr.  Newman,  “ of  the  labors  of 
both  school  and  university,  is  to  remove  the  original  dimness  of 
the  mind’s  eye;  to  strengthen  and  perfect  its  vision;  to  enable, 
it  to  look  out  into  the  world  right  forward,  steadily  and  truly  ; 
to  give  the  mind  clearness,  accuracy,  precision ; to  enable  it  to 
use  words  aright,  to  understand  what  it  says,  to  conceive  justly 
what  it  thinks  about,  to  abstract,  compare,  analyze,  divide, 
define,  and  reason,  correctly.”  “ Boys  are  always  more  or  less 
inaccurate,  and  too  many,  or  rather  the  majority,  remain  boys 
all  their  lives.”  It  may  be  added  that  many  go  through  col- 
lege, and  are  decorated  with  degrees,  who  do  not  think  or  speak 
accurately.  These  are  not  educated.  On  the  contrary,  not  a 
few  who  never  cross  the  threshold  of  a college,  by  trade  and 
commerce,  by  intercourse  with  disciplined  men,  or  by  reading 
and  digesting  a few  strong  books,  acquire  that  accuracy  which 
Dr.  Newman  so  justly  exalts.  They  are  so  far  educated  men. 
The  range  within  which  their  judgment  exercises  itself  may  be 
limited.  Yet  they  may  know  what  the  limit  is,  and  may  be 
masters  in  their  own  field.  Nay,  they  may  have  acquired  a 
keenness  of  intellectual  action  which  qualifies  them  to  step  over 
into  other  provinces  if  the  occasion  should  call  for  it.  Of 
course,  all  that  Dr.  Newman  would  say  is  that  accuracy  is  a 
very  prominent,  the  primary,  element  in  education.  Culture, 
or  education  in  the  full  sense,  embraces  much  more. 

The  sweeping  assertion  sometimes  hazarded,  that  classical 
training  is  in  all  cases  necessary  for  distinctively  literary  excel- 
lence— for  perfection  of  style — is  contradicted  by  too  many 
facts.  Every  one  who  has  read  the  pages  of  John  Bunyan,  or 
the  speeches  of  John  Bright,  knows  better.  Johnson  was  much 
more  of  a classical  scholar  than  Goldsmith,  but  Goldsmith’s 
English  is  far  better  than  Johnson’s.  Native  genius  and  tact 
have  too  large  an  influence  in  this  matter  to  admit  of  any  such 
universal  rule  or  test  as  the  classical  bigots  would  lay  down. 

It  is  not  all  persons  who  aspire  after  an  intellectual  life  who 
are  to  be  recommended  to  spend  their  time  upon  Greek,  or 
even  upon  Latin.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  many  young 
persons  who  devote  a series  of  years  to  mental  training  in 
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schools  and  colleges  should  not,  in  case  their  aptitudes  and  in- 
tended vocation  so  prompt  them,  dispense  with  Greek,  and  pur- 
sue, in  the  room  of  it,  the  natural  and  physical  sciences,  or  the 
modern  languages,  or  both.  Such  establishments  as  the  Shef- 
field Scientific  School  at  Yale  and  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  at  Harvard  have  their  raison  d’ ctre.  They  are  open  to 
graduates  of  colleges  ; but,  properly  enough,  they  do  not  re- 
quire graduation  at  college  as  the  qualification  of  membership. 
They  have  a curriculum  of  their  own.  For  obvious  reasons 
they  require  Latin  for  admission.  Even  if  one  desires  to  study 
the  tongues  of  Latin  origin,— the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian, 
— he  will  lose  no  time  by  beginning  with  the  Latin  and  first  ob- 
taining a mastery  of  it.  The  uses  of  Latin  in  the  pursuits  for 
which  “ Real-Schulen”  and  our  scientific  and  technological 
schools  specially  fit  their  pupils,  are  evident  and  acknowledged. 
The  relation  of  Latin  to  our  own  English  tongue  constitutes,  it 
need  not  be  said,  an  important  claim  in  behalf  of  that  language. 
The  point  which  is  here  made  is,  that  whatever  peculiar  advan- 
tage arises  from  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  it  is  pushing 
their  claims  too  far  when  it  is  expected  that  every  extended 
curriculum  of  education  should  include  them,  and  when  it  is  pre- 
tended that  nothing  that  deserves  to  be  called  education  or 
culture  can  exist  which  does  not  embrace  an  acquaintance  with 
them. 

3.  When  the  high  value  of  classical  studies  is  affirmed,  it  is 
not  of  necessity  implied  that  the  sources  of  that  value  are  al- 
ways discerned  by  classical  teachers.  It  may  be  that  important, 
even  principal  benefits,  possible  to  be  derived  from  these  studies, 
are  not  perceived,  or  are  placed  in  the  background.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  assumed  that  the  methods  of  teaching  Greek  and  Latin 
which  have  come  into  vogue  are  above  criticism.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  the  ancient  tongues  may  be  so  taught  that  the 
time  given  to  them  is  half  wasted  or  utterly  misspent.  There  may 
be  theories  and  there  may  be  ways  of  instruction  the  results  of 
which  are  diminutive  in  proportion  to  the  labor  which  they  re- 
quire, and  insufficient  to  justify  so  large  an  expenditure  of  time. 

Having  made  these  concessions,  if  concessions  they  are  to  be 
called,  we  lay  down  the  proposition  which,  in  our  judgment,  is 
sound  and  capable  of  proof.  In  a course  of  liberal  education 
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par  excellence ; in  a course  of  education  leading  to  the  degrees 
in  the  Arts;  in  a broad  and  complete  culture,  the  study  of 
Greek  as  well  as  of  Latin  is  essential.  In  such  a course  the 
classics  must  continue  to  fill  a very  prominent  place.  No  step 
should  be  taken  which  tends  to  lower  the  prestige  of  this  type  of 
education — liberal  education — or  to  lead  young  men  to  feel  that 
they  lose  nothing  by  failing  to  embrace  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire it, — provided  there  are  no  particular  reasons  which  make- 
a different  and  less  complete  course  of  study  in  their  case  expe- 
dient. 

The  ends  of  education  are  discipline  and  knowledge.  Of 
these,  discipline,  if  the  word  be  taken  in  a broad  sense,  is  to  be 
ranked  first.  Power  is  worth  more  than  acquisition.  The  ca- 
pacity to  reason  well  is  a higher  possession  than  an  acquaintance 
with  the  recorded  reasonings  of  others.  To  be  eloquent,  to  be 
able  to  persuade  and  move  men,  is  to  be  preferred  to  familiarity 
with  orations  and  addresses.  To  discern  beauty  in  art,  to  de- 
tect deformity, — much  more,  the  ability  to  paint  well  or  to  sing 
well,  or  to  excel  in  the  actual  work  of  an  artist  in  any  depart- 
ment,— is  something  more  precious  than  a learned  acquaintance 
with  what  artists  have  done.  In  general,  it  is  the  increase  of 
mental  force,  the  refinement  of  sensibility  and  of  perception,  the 
facility  in  use  of  the  faculties,  whether  strictly  rational  or  aesthe- 
tic, which  constitutes  the  main  end  and  aim  of  culture.  When 
this  result  is  not  attained,  the  best  fruit  of  education  is  missed. 
Where  life,  and  force,  and  the  creative  impulse  are  absent,  learn- 
ing sinks  into  pedantry.  There  are  such  degenerate  periods 
when  originality  dies  out.  Such,  for  instance,  was  the  age  of  the 
Byzantine  writers  in  the  decline  of  the  Greek  Empire.  Knowl- 
edge performs  its  best  office  when  it  spurs  to  independent  activ- 
ity and  furnishes  materials  for  advancement  in  discovery  and 
invention.  We  may  find  an  illustration  in  the  military  art.  In 
the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  Germans  at  first  fol- 
lowed in  general  the  tactics  and  strategy  of  the  Great  Frederick. 
He  was  a soldier  of  genius.  Against  Napoleon,  a greater  genius 
still,  they  were  beaten  in  every  encounter.  At  length  they 
learned  Napoleon’s  ways,  and  combined  Europe  overcame  him. 

The  objection  to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  that  they  are 
“ dead  languages,”  hardly  merits  attention.  This  phrase,  which 
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seeks  to  attach  the  gloom  and  uselessness  of  things  that  are 
dead  to  classical  studies,  is  a part  of  the  clap-trap  of  the  adver- 
saries of  learning.  It  is  an  old  and  stale  method  of  decrying 
these  studies.  If  no  language  could  be  worth  studying  which 
one  did  not  wish  to  speak,  or  which  is  not  spoken  to-day,  the  ob- 
jection would  have  weight.  But  as  there  are  living  tongues — 
for  example,  the  dialects  of  Patagonia  and  Central  Africa — 
which  it  is  not  advisable  to  bring  into  the  college  curriculum,  so 
it  is  possible  that  there  are  nobler  types  of  speech  which  be- 
longed to  nobler  races  now  no  more,  that  it  is  expedient  to 
study  for  what  they  are  and  for  what  they  help  us  to  learn. 

The  objects  of  study,  the  object-matter,  are  the  world  and 
man.  The  “ world  ” is  here  the  synonym  of  nature.  It  embraces 
the  physical  universe,  including  the  earth,  its  productions,  and 
its  inhabitants  other  than  men.  This  is  the  realm  of  the  natu- 
ural  and  physical  sciences.  The  grand  progress  of  these  studies 
is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  times,  as  regards  the  advance 
of  knowledge.  No  one  can  be  called  an  educated  man  at  this 
day  who  is  ignorant  of  the  departments  of  inquiry  which  deal 
with  nature.  They  provide  when  earnestly  pursued  a discipline 
of  their  own.  But  they  can  never  supersede  as  a means  of  cul- 
ture the  study  of  MAN.  This  is  the  “ proper  study  of  man- 
kind,” the  supreme  object  of  curiosity,  and  source  of  mental 
and  moral  development.  In  this  statement,  religion  is  not  for- 
gotten ; but  it  is  through  the  contemplation  of  man  primarily, 
and  of  nature,  that  we  learn  of  God.  Man — what  he  is,  what  he 
has  thought  and  done,  the  civilization  which  he  has  created — 
this  is  that  object  of  study,  to  which  belongs  a transcendent 
worth.  In  this  study,  embracing  history,  philosophy,  politics, 
literature,  religion,  are  the  fountains  from  which  cultivation  is  to 
be  derived.  To  an  individual  cultivated  thus,  the  sciences  of 
nature  gain  a new  quality,  an  ideal  element,  a suggestiveness,  of 
which,  independently  of  this  advantage,  they  are  destitute. 

Now  at  the  foundation  of  a thorough  and  comprehensive 
survey  of  nature  there  lies  one  branch  of  knowledge.  At  the 
foundation  of  the  thorough  and  comprehensive  study  of  man 
there  lies -another.  Each  of  these  two  fundamental  studies  is 
essential  to  the  full  understanding  of  things  that  now  are — of 
nature  as  it  is  spread  out  before  us,  and  of  humanity  in  its  pres- 
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ent  advanced  condition.  In  other  words,  the  present  scene,  in 
order  to  be  radically  comprehended,  must  be  looked  at  in  the 
light  of  these  two  fundamental  studies. 

Mathematics,  which  deals  with  the  relations  of  number  and 
space,  is  at!  the  basis  of  the  physical  and  even  of  the  natural 
sciences.  Physics  and  astronomy  rest  upon  it.  It  is  the  key  to 
the  understanding  of  the  astronomic  system.  Its  formulas  are 
the  scheme  of  the  creation.  There  is  so  much  of  truth  in  the 
speculation  of  Pythagoras,  who  made  number  the  life  and  essence 
of  the  universe.  The  combinations  which  chemistry  has  to  ex- 
plore, even  the  disposition  of  the  leaves  on  the  bough  of  a tree 
and  of  the  blossoms  on  a stalk,  are,  we  are  told,  conformed  to 
mathematical  formulas.  Mathematics,  then,  in  relation  to  na- 
ture, which  is  one  of  the  two  grand  objects  of  study,  is  the  fun- 
damental science.  It  necessarily  holds  a throne  of  honor  in  a 
system  of  liberal  education. 

We  are  now  looking  predominantly  at  the  objects  of  study. 
It  is  well,  however,  to  consider  at  the  same  time  its  disciplinary 
value  and  effect.  There  are  not  wanting  those  who  think  light- 
ly of  the  influence  of  the  mathematics  on  the  intellect.  It  is 
frequently  said  that,  instead  of  qualifying  one  to  reason,  mathe- 
matical science  not  only  furnishes  no  help  in  this  direction, 
as  regards  probable  reasoning,  with  what  we  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  practical  life,  but  that  it  positively  weakens  the  capa- 
city to  judge  correctly  in  cases  where  demonstration  is  out  of 
the  question.  It  leads  one  to  demand  a sort  and  degree  of 
proof  which  the  nature  of  the  case  does  not  admit  of.  Hence 
it  may  engender  an  unreasonable  and  hurtful  scepticism.  These 
considerations  have  been  insisted  on  by  many  writers,  among 
whom  are  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Macaulay.  Nor  are  they 
without  force.  But  mathematical  study  does  cultivate  the  at- 
tention and  the  power  of  definition.  It  is  a discipline  of  the  at- 
tention. A bright-minded  boy,  with  his  classical  author  and  his 
dictionary  open  before  him,  may  look  out  a word,  and  then  look 
out  of  the  window  ; he  may  intermit  his  attention  ; he  may  carry 
forward  an  undercurrent  of  thought  on  heterogeneous  topics ; 
and  yet  his  progress  in  making  his  translation,  sorely  hindered 
tho  it  may  be,  is  not  utterly  suspended.  But  such  a boy 
cannot  advance  an  inch  in  Euclid  without  an  absolute  concen- 
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tration  of  his  mind  upon  the  process  of  ratiocination  with  which 
he  is  concerned.  Now  to  gain  the  habit  of  attention  is  half  the 
battle  in  education.  He  who  has  learned  to  keep  his  mind  fas- 
tened on  the  work  before  him  has  advanced  a long  step  in 
mental  training.  So  in  mathematical  studies  accuracy  of  defini- 
tion is  indispensable.  The  proposition  must  be  exactly  stated, 
and  so  must  each  of  the  premises  and  of  the  inferences.  Loose 
statement  goes  for  nothing.  This  precision  in  thought  and  ex- 
pression, it  need  not  be  said,  is  an  invaluable  attainment. 

Analogous  to  the  relation  of  the  mathematics  to  the  sciences 
of  nature  is  the  relation  of  the  Graeco-Roman  history  and  civi- 
lization to  our  modern  society.  The  ruling  nations  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the 
Hebrews,  stand  in  this  seminal  relation,  if  one  may  so  say,  to 
modern  civilization.  The  legacy  which  they  left  is  incorporated 
into  the  existing  institutions  and  culture  of  the  European  nations 
and  of  their  offshoots.  The  roots  of  the  present  are  to  be  sought 
in  the  past — in  that  “ monarchy  of  the  Mediterranean”  which 
included  under  its  sway  the  Greek  with  his  science  and  letters, 
the  Hebrew  with  his  religious  faith,  and  which  centred  in  the 
Romans,  with  their  genius  for  rule,  their  civil  law  and  polity. 
This  genetic  connection  of  the  existing  civilization  with  the 
literature,  philosophy,  ethics,  jurisprudence  of  antiquity  belongs 
to  the  providential  order.  It  is  the  course  which  the  world’s 
history  has  taken.  As  God  has  made  nature  mathematically,  so 
He  has  governed  the  life  and  development  of  mankind  as  here 
indicated.  We  are  on  the  bosom  of  a broad  river,  which  is  to 
be  traced  back  to  its  fountains  in  Hellas  and  Rome.  New  na- 
tions have  come  upon  the  stage,  tho  of  the  same  Aryan  fam- 
ily. New  factors  have  mingled  in  the  historic  development. 
Christianity  has  supplanted  the  “ gods  many  and  the  lords 
many”  of  the  ancient  peoples.  Still  the  traces  of  antiquity 
are  everywhere  discernible. 

Thus  it  is  impossible  to  study  humanity  in  the  course  of  its 
development  to  that  degree  of  advancement  which  the  Euro- 
pean nations  have  reached,  and  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
profoundly  the  present  scene  in  which  we  are  acting  our  part, 
unless  we  go  back  to  antiquity  and  acquaint  ourselves  well  with 
the  peoples  that  have  exerted  this  deep,  potent,  abiding  influ- 
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ence  in  moulding  the  character  and  shaping  the  destiny  of  the 
nations  coming  after  them.  The  geologist  might  as  well  aspire 
to  understand  the  earth  by  merely  inspecting  what  lies  on  its 
surface  as  the  student  to  understand  the  present  without  ex- 
ploring the  past,  and,  in  particular,  without  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  literature,  the  polity,  and  the  composite  life  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

How  shall  this  knowledge  of  Antiquity  be  obtained  ? It  can 
be  obtained,  after  a fashion,  at  second-hand.  But  for  a “ lib- 
eral ” education,  for  that  direct  and  penetrating  view  of  ancient 
society  which  alone  satisfies  the  ideal  of  such  a culture,  the 
languages  of  Greece  and  Rome  must  be  learned.  In  the  study 
of  them  the  youth  is  put  into  immediate  intercourse  with  the 
mind  of  the  ancients.  The  veil  is  lifted.  Such  is  the  vital 
relation  of  speech  to  thought  that  the  peculiar  genius  of  a peo- 
ple expresses  itself  to  the  discerning  student  in  their  language. 
Moreover,  say  what  one  will  0/  the  value  of  translations,  the 
literary  works  of  antiquity  can  never  be  fully  comprehended  and 
appreciated  through  them.  If  this  were  possible  to  a genius 
like  Goethe, — and  it  is  not  possible  to  such  as  he, — this  would 
not  prove  that  it  is  equally  possible  to  ordinary  men.  Then  as 
instruments  for  the  investigation  of  the  monuments  of  the  mind 
and  work  of  antiquity— not  to  speak  of  historical  study  in  gen- 
eral— the  ancient  languages,  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  are  of  the 
utmost  consequence.  The  necessity  for  the  study  of  these 
tongues  we  found,  then,  mainly  on  their  importance  as  a part 
and  a means  of  the  study  of  antiquity — a study  indispensable 
in  a liberal  course  of  training. 

This  general  consideration  may  be  followed  by  a more  special 
remark  on  the  literary  value  of  the  products  of  the  Greek 
mind.  These  are  of  unmatched  excellence.  One  writer, 
Shakespeare,  excels  all  others  in  a certain  exuberance  of  genius, 
an  abounding  wealth  of  invention  ; and  he  has  the  advantage  of 
being  pervaded  by  the  Christian  element.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, when  we  take  into  view  both  matter  and  form,  the  finest 
productions  in  literature  are  the  dramas  of  Sophocles.  Homer 
and  Sophocles!  Where  shall  we  look  for  another  two  upon  a 
level  with  them  ? There  are  no  philosophical  writers  equal  to 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  No  orations  have  ever  surpassed  those  of 
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Demosthenes.  No  historian  has  ever  outstripped  Thucydides. 
The  verdict  of  ages  which  affirms  the  transcendent  merit  of  the 
Greek  authors  is  not  a groundless  tradition.  It  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  a prejudice  inspired  by  a peculiar  training.  It  is  a ver- 
dict not  to  be  set  aside  by  the  preference  of  an  individual.  It 
has  a catholic  character;  it  is  the  united  judgment  of  men  of 
taste  and  culture  through  a long  course  of  generations.  Can 
the  student  of  literature  who  aims  at  a truly  liberal  culture  in 
this  department  alone,  afford  to  pass  by  the  masterpieces  of 
Greek  genius,  or  know  them  only  through  the  medium  of  mod- 
ern versions,  the  best  of  which  must  fail  to  reproduce  the  color 
and  flavor  of  the  original  ? 

The  adversaries  of  the  position  here  taken  are  prone  to  say 
that  the  Greeks  themselves  had  no  Greeks  before  them  ; they 
were  the  authors  of  their  own  literature  and  culture ; why 
should  we  not  exercise  a like  self-reliance  ? The  answer  must 
be  an  exhortation  to  modesty.  We  are  not  Greeks.  The  sim- 
ple fact  is  that  the  Greeks  were  a pre-eminently  gifted  people. 
They  stand  at  the  head  of  that  section  of  mankind  which  ex- 
hibit a power  “ to  light  their  own  fire.”  They  learned  much 
from  older  nations.  But  they  were  original  and  creative  beyond 
all  precedent  and' beyond  all  example  in  subsequent  ages.  Plato 
did  not  claim  too  much  for  his  countrymen  when  he  contrasted 
them  with  other  nations,  like  the  Phoenicians,  through  their  in- 
tellectual life  and  proficiency  in  knowledge.  It  is  no  disgrace 
to  a nineteenth-century  American  to  go  to  school  to  the  Greeks. 
They  are  still,  in  their  own  lines,  the  leaders  of  mankind.  They 
are  the  masters.  The  objection  to  which  we  here  refer  is  of  a 
piece  with  the  logic  of  one  who  should  infer  from  certain  in- 
stances of  self-taught  individuals  who  have  climbed  to  the  pin- 
nacles of  science  that  it  would  be  well  to  abolish  schools  and 
colleges.  It  is  an  example  of  the  fallacy  of  making  a rule  out 
of  the  exception.  Dr.  Franklin  ran  away  from  home  and  stood 
before  kings ; therefore,  whoever  would  stand  before  kings 
should  run  away  from  home.  Attica  was  about  as  large  as 
Rhode  Island.  Rhode  Island  is  a noble  little  commonwealth. 
Yet  it  has  enjoyed  political  liberty  longer  than  the  democracy 
of  Athens  lasted,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  blazing  light  of  this 
much-lauded  century.  What  now  is  or  will  be  the  influence  of 
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Rhode  Island  on  the  world’s  history  compared  with  the  un- 
measured and  imperishable  influence  of  Athens?  Whence  the 
difference  ? When  men  plume  themselves  on  their  ability  to  do 
for  themselves  what  the  Greeks  did  in  their  day,  the  question 
to  be  settled  is  whether  they  manifest  a just  self-confidence  or 
self-ignorance  and  conceit. 

In  connection  with  what  has  been  said  above,  there  is  an 
important  thought  which  there  is  only  room  here  to  indicate. 
There  is  an  expansive  effect  of  the  study  of  the  ancients,  which 
is  well  likened  to  the  influence  of  foreign  travel.  We  take  a 
journey  not  in  space  but  backward  in  time.  We  live  for  a while 
in  the  distant  past.  The  want  of  this  wide,  genial,  but  subtle 
cosmopolitan  spirit  is  felt  in  the  case  of  not  a few  able  men  who 
have  never  been  students  of  Antiquity — “ self-taught”  men,  per- 
haps. In  their  mental  view  we  miss  an  “ atmosphere.”  It  is  a 
picture  without  a background.  Their  intellectual  horizon  is  too 
near.  There  is  no  underlying  sense  that  there  were  brave  men 
before  Agamemnon. 

Viewed  on  the  side  of  discipline  the  study  of  Greek  is  a 
study  of  language  and  a gymnastic  in  the  art  of  interpretation. 
In  both  of  these  respects  it  is  of  unequalled  efficacy.  Its  whole 
structure,  its  precision  and  flexibility,  its  capacity  for  expressing 
the  most  delicate  shades  of  thought,  its  harmony,  make  it  with- 
out a rival  as  affording  an  insight  into  the  nature  and  possibili- 
ties of  human  speech.  The  same  qualities  raise  it  to  the 
same  rank  as  a means  for  the  training  of  the  interpretative 
faculty.  Apart  from  all  reasoning,  experience  shows  that  equal 
effects  are  not  capable  of  being  produced  by  the  study  of  the 
modern  languages.  As  to  the  oral  use  of  these  tongues,  it  is 
common  to  find  in  Europe  those  who  speak  them  glibly,  but 
have  not  the  least  claim  to  be  thought  educated.  The  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  couriers  and  ciceroni  has  its  uses,  but  it  is 
not  culture.  It  is  found  that  those  who  are  taught  in  the  Real- 
Schulen  of  Germany  are  not  even,  as  a rule,  so  competent  to 
pursue  the  studies  of  natural  and  physical  science  as  are  those 
who  have  passed  through  the  classical  curriculum.  It  may  be  said 
that  if  the  modern  languages  were  taught  as  elaborately  as  the 
Greek  is  taught  the  result  might  be  different.  In  the  first  place, 
this  is  a thesis  for  which  there  is  no  proof.  In  the  second  place. 
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if  the  modern  languages  were  taught  after  a more  exhaustive 
method,  if  philological  analysis  and  researches  into  the  genesis  of 
words  and  grammatical  forms  were  introduced,  an  outcry  would 
be  raised  against  this  mode  of  study  as  an  unwarrantable  and 
unpractical  consumption  of  time.  The  disciplinary  value  of 
Greek  has  been  established,  beyond  all  dispute,  by  its  perceived 
results.  Nor  is  it  impossible  to  point  out  the  rationale  accord- 
ing to  which  this  benefit  follows. 

If  Greek  were  given  up  as  a required  study  in  the  liberal 
course,  the  danger  is  that  it  would  go  where  Hebrew  is  gone.  It 
would  come  to  be  studied  by  ministers  almost  exclusively.  The 
result  of  such  a change  to  the  tone  of  culture  would  be  most 
disastrous. 

At  this  point  we  are  brought  to  the  grand  objection  against 
the  requirement  of  Greek  among  the  studies  preparatory  to 
college.  It  is  the  objection  frequently  urged  against  classical 
studies  generally.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  alleged,  these  lan- 
guages are  not  learned.  At  the  end  of  a period  of  study  varying 
from  five  to  ten  years  the  average  pupil  cannot  read  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors  with  any  facility.  Unable  to  read  them,  he  lays 
them  aside  forever.  Not  unfrequently  he  sells  the  books  which 
he  has  laboriously  conned.  As  for  any  keen  relish  or  genial  ap- 
preciation of  the  ancient  authors,  it  is  very  seldom  gained.  And 
so  far  as  they  are  a means  of  giving  an  insight  into  the  Greek  (or 
Roman)  genius  and  life,  and  thus  of  bringing  a large  and  pro- 
found understanding  of  history  and  of  modern  civilization,  their 
influence  on  college  students  is  not  very  potent.  How  can  it  be 
thought  wise,  when  there  is  so  much  to  be  learned,  to  spend 
a large  portion  of  the  precious  years  of  youth  in  poring  over 
Greek  text-books  ? Is  not  a good  knowledge  of  French  and 
German  worth  more,  in  this  stirring  age,  than  a smattering  of 
Greek  ? 

This  objection  cannot  be  confuted  by  a sneer.  It  is,  to 
say  the  least,  plausible.  It  amounts  in  our  judgment,  however, 
to  nothing  more  than  a deserved  rebuke  to  methods  of  teach- 
ing which  have  come  into  vogue,  and  to  a loud  call  for  reform. 
Far  less  is  done  than  might  be  done  in  the  years  given  to 
classical  study.  The  philological  motive  has  unduly  predomi- 
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nated,  at  the  expense  of  what  may  be  termed  the  literary  and 
historical,  in  the  modes  of  instruction.  Discipline,  valuable  as  it 
is,  has  been  turned  into  a fetich.  Classical  teachers  have  come 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  gymnastic  benefit  gained  by  the  student 
in  these  long  years.  They  have  said  practically,  and  sometimes 
have  avowed,  that  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  the  pupil 
acquires  the  power  to  read  the  ancient  writers  or  not. 

Let  not  the  philological  discipline  be  undervalued.  The 
mature  man  profits  by  the  muscular  plays  which  made  so  great  a 
part  of  his  business  in  the  years  of  childhood.  Constantly,  tho 
insensibly  for  the  most  part,  he  was  gaining  vigor,  and  laying 
up  a store  of  health.  The  careful  study  of  a few  Greek  writers, 
the  weighing  of  the  value  of  the  particles,  the  precise  discrimina- 
tion of  the  shades  of  meaning,  the  constant  exertion  of  judgment 
in  determining  the  sense  of  words  in  the  light  of  the  context, 
leaves  a lasting  effect  on  the  intellect,  even  tho  the  Greek 
alphabet  itself,  in  the  course  of  years,  should  be  forgotten. 

But  this  effect  is  far  from  being  all  that  may  be  fairly  de- 
manded, considering  the  time  and  labor  expended  by  the  young 
in  these  studies.  There  has  a been  great  progress  in  Greek 
and  Latin  scholarship  within  the  last  forty  years.  Competent 
teachers  are  far  more  accurate  in  their  instruction  than  was  the 
case  formerly.  Grammatical  researches  have  been  pushed  much 
further.  Comparative  philology,  and  especially  the  opening  of 
the  Sanscrit,  have  thrown  light  on  all  the  Aryan  tongues,  and 
the  Greek  and  Latin  among  them. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  there  has  not  been  a corresponding 
advance  in  the  interest  taken  by  young  students  in  the  classics, 
or  in  the  appreciation  of  their  contents.  Virgil,  and  Horace, 
and  Homer  were  read  often  with  more  relish  in  old  times,  and 
better  retained  in  memory,  than  now.  With  all  the  accuracy  of 
knowledge  and  of  teaching,  compared  with  the  more  slovenly 
scholarship  of  a previous  day,  few  attain  to  any  considerable 
facility  in  reading  the  ancient  authors.  They  are  laid  aside,  as 
was  remarked  above,  without  a pang.  The  reasons  are  not  far 
to  seek.  Many  teachers  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  their 
pupils  are  all  to  be  philologians.  Their  drill  is  fashioned  with 
a view  to  make  them  adepts  in  this  line.  They  cram  boys  with 
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the  minutiae  of  grammar,  instead  of  letting  them  learn  the 
essentials,  and  allowing  them  to  widen  their  grammatical  knowl- 
edge gradually  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  authors,  and 
their  advance  to  higher  stages  in  culture.  Novices  are  harassed, 
burdened,  wearied,  and,  in  many  instances,  permanently  disgusted 
by  a daily  bath  in  the  endless  details  of  grammar.  They  must 
dissect  the  verb,  find  out  the  reasons  and  laws  of  word-changes, 
etc.,  and  work  their  way  through  a mass  of  matter  of  this  sort,  of 
which  Plato  and  Demosthenes  knew  little  or  nothing.  Instead 
of  setting  the  pupil,  after  giving  him  the  essential  concrete 
facts,  and  even  while  doing  so,  to  make  sentences  and  to  read 
easy  lessons,  which  contain  something  in  the  thought  or  story  to 
interest  his  mind  and  reward  him  for  his  labor,  the  effort  would 
frequently  seem  to  be  to  make  his  path  as  hard  and  loathsome 
as  it  can  be  made.  All  this  cumbrous  pedantry  is  dignified  with 
the  name  of  thoroughness.  One  consequence  is  that  by  many 
bright-minded  boys  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  is  pursued  not 
a day  longer  than  they  are  driven  to  it.  In  many,  literary  aspi- 
ration is  chilled.  Why  should  instruction  be  made  a soulless 
treadmill  ? Why  should  there  not  be  elementary  reading-books, 
as  formerly,  which  should  entice  the  pupil  to  “ get  out”  the 
translation  partly  for  the  pleasure  which  an  amusing  anecdote 
or  an  interesting  passage  in  ancient  history  affords  ? The  con- 
sequences of  this  grammatical  fanaticism,  this  mania  of  peda- 
gogues, are  deplorable  indeed.  Under  the  method  which  has 
extensively  prevailed  of  late,  the  pupil  does  not  read  enough  to 
get  any  considerable  stock  of  words.  He  can  put  on  his  accents 
and  analyze  his  paradigms,  but  he  has  so  slender  a vocabulary 
that  he  cannot  read  his  authors.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  execra- 
ble Dryasdust  method  which  has  done  more  to  bring  clas- 
sical studies  into  disrepute  than  all  the  declamation  of  their 
avowed  enemies.  If  such  a method  were  adopted  in  teaching 
the  modern  languages,  the  results  would  be  similar;  and  no  talk 
about  “ discipline”  would  avail  to  save  such  a method  from  general 
condemnation,  if  not  contempt.  “ Gerund-grinder”  is  a not 
inapt  designation  for  the  practitioners  of  this  sort  of  teaching. 
They  should  take  for  their  patron  saint  the  old  German  who  la- 
mented on  his  death-bed  that  he  had  not  concentrated  his  at- 
tention on  the  dative  case.  They  should  lay  to  heart  Matthew 
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Arnold’s  witty  saying  that  “the  aorist  was  made  for  man  and 
not  man  for  the  aorist.” 

Not  only  must  the  purely  philological  motive  and  interest  be 
reduced  to  its  proper  place;  there  is  likewise  an  imperative  need 
that  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  should  be,  from  the  begin- 
ning, the  open  door  to  the  study  of  Antiquity.  When  Arnold 
of  Rugby  carried  his  classes  through  Thucydides  he  made  the 
study  of  the  author  at  the  same  time  a study  of  the  author’s 
times,  of  the  art  of  war  as  then  practised,  of  civil  polity,  diplo- 
macy, statesmanship,  etc.  There  is  no  reason  why,  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  students 
should  not  be  initiated  into  the  investigation  of  ancient  relig- 
ion, of  ancient  art,  of  the  growth  and  characteristics  of  the  com- 
munities whose  languages  they  are  learning.  In  a word,  ancient 
history,  in  its  comprehensive  meaning,  should  be  made  an  in- 
separable part  and  concomitant  of  classical  study.  It  is  prac- 
ticable, with  a right  method  and  with  inspiring  teachers,  thus  to 
give  young  men  as  early  as  about  the  close  of  the  Sophomore 
year  in  college,  such  a knowledge  of  ancient  history  that  they 
shall  be  well  equipped  for  engaging  in  the  study  of  modern  his- 
tory, and  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  usually  pursued  in  con- 
junction with  it.  It  is  not  requisite  for  the  purposes  of  discipline 
that  the  linguistic  interest  should  be  all  in  all.  The  literary,  the 
aesthetic,  the  historical  motive  may  have  its  rightful  prominence, 
and  the  discipline  to  be  drawn  from  exactness  of  philology  will 
come  of  itself.  There  are  welcome  indications  of  a reaction 
against  the  theory  and  practice  which  have  done  so  much  to 
provoke  hostility  to  Greek  and  Latin.  There  are  the  begin- 
nings of  a reform.  Attacks  on  classical  study  will  not  be  with- 
out use  if  they  stimulate  those  who  value  it  aright,  to  adopt  a 
more  rational  and  fruitful  method. 

The  propositions  which  the  foregoing  remarks  are  intended 
to  sustain  are  these  : 

1.  While  the  study  of  Greek  (as  well  as  of  Latin)  is  relative- 
ly less  important  now  than  at  a former  day,  it  is  still  essential 
to  a complete,  a “liberal  ” culture. 

2.  The  ground  of  this  necessity  does  not  lie  any  more  in  the 
intellectual  discipline  gained  in  linguistic  study,  than  in  the 
whole  genetic  relation  of  Antiquity  to  modern  civilization. 
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3.  The  study  of  Greek  (as  of  Latin)  should  therefore  be  a 
part  and  a means  of  the  study  of  the  literature  and  the  institu- 
tions of  the  ancient  nations. 

4.  There  is  need  of  a reform  in  the  spirit  and  method  of 
teaching  which  shall  adapt  it  to  these  motives  and  ends  : gram- 
matical drill  must  be  subordinated  to  the  attainment  of  the  lan- 
guage as  a key  to  the  contents  of  the  literature,  and  to  a knowl- 
edge of  the  collective  life,  of  Antiquity. 


George  P.  Fisher. 
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THERE  is  no  subject  which  is  to-day  so  submerged  in  cant 
and  humbug  as  education.  Both  primary  and  secondary 
education  are  suffering  from  this  cause,  but  in  different  ways. 
Primary  education  is  afflicted  by  the  cant  and  humbug  of  pro- 
gress and  innovation,  and  secondary  education  is  afflicted  by  the 
cant  and  humbug  of  conservatism  and  toryism.  The  former 
affliction  is  less  grievous  than  the  latter,  because  it  pertains  to 
life — may  proceed  from  an  excess  of  vitality  ; the  latter  pertains 
to  death  and  leads  down  to  it. 

It  is  not  my  present  intention  to  discuss  primary  education, 
but  it  belongs  to  my  subject  to  notice  one  fact  in  the  relation 
of  secondary  to  primary  education.  There  is  a notion  prevalent 
in  college  circles  that  the  colleges  have  an  important  public  duty 
to  perform  in  marking  out  the  line  of  study  for  the  preparatory 
schools,  and  in  keeping  them  up  to  their  duty.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a mischievous  notion.  The  high-schools  and  acade- 
mies of  the  country  are  doing  their  duty  far  better  than  the  col- 
leges are  doing  theirs.  The  teachers  in  the  schools  have  as 
high  a standard  of  duty  as  the  teachers  in  the  colleges,  and  the 
former  have  more  care  and  zeal  to  devise  and  adopt  good  meth- 
ods than  the  latter.  Methods  of  instruction  are  yet  employed 
in  college  which  have  long  been  discarded  in  the  schools,  and, 
if  either  has  anything  to  learn  from  the  other,  it  is  the  colleges 
which  need  instruction  from  the  schools.  The  colleges,  by  their 
requirements,  do  exercise  a certain  control  over  the  curriculum 
of  the  schools.  It  is  an  open  question  whether  this  control  is 
generally  beneficial  to  the  education  of  the  young  men  of  the 
country.  If  the  colleges  have  prescribed  courses  of  study,  and 
if  the  schools  have  to  follow  a prescribed  course  of  study  leading 
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up  to  it,  then  a few  gentlemen  with  strong  prejudices  and  lim- 
ited experience  of  life  obtain  power  to  set  up  a canon  of  what 
things  may  be  taught  and  learned  in  the  country.  That  such  a 
power  has  been  possessed  and  used,  that  it  still  remains  to  a 
great  extent  unbroken,  and  that  it  is  purely  mischievous,  I take 
to  be  facts  beyond  contradiction.  In  no  civilized  country  is 
mandarinism  in  education  so  strong  as  in  the  United  States.  Its 
stronghold  is  in  the  colleges,  and  they  use  such  control  as  they 
possess  to  establish  it  in  the  schools.  One  great  gain  of  the  re- 
form which  is  now  needed  in  the  colleges  would  be  that  they 
would  confine  themselves  to  their  own  functions  and  leave  the 
academies  and  high-schools  to  follow  their  own  legitimate  de- 
velopment. 

I ought  not  to  speak  as  if  there  had  been  no  improvement  in 
American  colleges  within  a generation.  It  is  well  known  that, 
both  by  founding  new  institutions  and  reforming  old  ones,  great 
improvements  have  been  made.  A great  college  has  a life  of  its 
own.  It  grows  by  its  own  vital  powers  and  pushes  on  even  the 
most  timid  or  reactionary  of  its  personnel.  Probably  bigotry 
and  stupidity  could  kill  it  in  time.  One  knows  of  ancient  seats 
of  learning  which  have  met  that  fate.  But  it  does  not  come  all 
at  once.  Still,  I believe  that  if  the  question  had  been  raised  in 
a class  of  graduates  twenty  or  fifty  years  ago,  whether  the  col- 
lege course  had  been  valuable,  more  would  have  said  that  they 
looked  back  upon  it  as  a grand  advantage  than  would  say  so 
now. 

It  is  affirmed,  and  from  such  evidence  as  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  I believe  it  to  be  true,  that  the  youth  of  the  country 
do  not  care  for  a university  education  as  the  youth  of  former 
generations  did.  They  consider  that  a high-school  education  is 
education  enough.  They  do  not  look  upon  the  colleges  as  offer- 
ing anything  of  high  and  specific  value  which  it  is  worth  four 
years’  time  and  a large  expenditure  of  capital  to  get.  Of  course 
there  has  always  been  a large  class  of  people  who  despised  a 
culture  which  they  never  understood.  The  present  temper  of 
the  youth  and  their  parents  is,  as  I understand  it,  a very  different 
thing.  They  look  upon  the  colleges  as  the  gate  of  admission  to 
a caste  of  people  who  are  technically  “ educated  ” and  “ culti- 
vated,” who  have  a kind  of  free-masonry  of  culture  amongst 
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themselves,  but  who  are  not  educated  or  cultivated,  if  we  take 
those  words  in  any  liberal  and  rational  sense,  any  better  than 
large  masses  of  people  who  are  not  college  graduates,  and  so 
not  members  of  the  guild  of  the  learned.  Facts  are  indispu- 
table that  free  and  generous  familiarity  with  the  best  thought 
and  knowledge  of  the  time,  as  well  as  intellectual  power,  activ- 
ity, and  elasticity,  are  displayed  by  men  who  have  never  visited 
a university,  but  have  devoted  time  judiciously  to  intellec- 
tual pursuits.  Therefore  a notion  has  found  place  that  college 
training  only  confers  artificial  accomplishments  which  serve  to 
mark  the  members  of  the  learned  caste.  Once  it  was  thought 
that  the  only  learning  fit  for  a gentleman  was  heraldry,  and  that 
his  only  accomplishments  should  be  those  of  arms,  music,  and 
gallantry.  A flunkey  once  said  that  a certain  woman  could  not 
be  a lady : she  played  the  piano  so  well  that  she  must  have 
been  educated  for  a governess.  In  the  old  guilds  a man  could 
only  become  a master  by  producing  a very  costly  and  useless 
masterpiece.  A belle  in  Siam  lets  her  finger-nails  grow  inches 
long,  so  that  she  cannot  even  dress  herself,  and  every  one  who 
sees  her  knows  that  she  is  helpless  and  elegant.  All  these  in- 
stances, heterogeneous  as  they  are,  have  elements  in  common 
with  each  other  and  with  the  traditional  work  of  our  colleges. 
They  present  the  notion  that  what  is  useful  is  vulgar,  that  use- 
less accomplishments  define  a closed  rank  of  superior  persons, 
and  that  entrance  into  that  rank  should  be  made  difficult.  How- 
ever, we  live  in  a day  and  country  where  these  notions  have  only 
a feeble  footing.  Our  people  are  likely  to  turn  away  with  a 
smile  and  go  on  to  things  which  are  of  use  and  importance,  and 
no  elegance  of  rhetoric  and  poetry,  devising  subtle  and  far- 
fetched explanations  of  the  real  utility  of  classical  accomplish- 
ments, will  avail  to  hold  them.  Such  I take  to  be  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  fact  that  the  youth  do  not  appreciate  a college  edu- 
cation or  feel  an  eager  desire  for  it  as  their  fathers  did. 

I have  heard  it  argued  that  it  is  a great  misfortune  that  the 
boys  should  be  contented  with  a high-school  education,  and 
should  not  care  to  go  to  college;  also  that  something  should  be 
done  to  persuade  them  to  seek  a college  education.  I do  not 
so  argue.  A college  or  school  ought  to  stand  on  its  own  foot- 
ing as  a blessing  to  anybody  who  can  get  its  advantages,  and  its 
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advantages  ought  to  be  so  obvious  and  specific  that  they  should 
advertise  themselves.  If  a college  does  not  offer  such  advan- 
tages that  any  one  who  can  may  gladly  seize  them,  then  the 
young  men  may  better  not  enter  it.  If  especial  inducements 
are  necessary  to  persuade  men  to  go  to  college,  then  the  con- 
demnation of  the  college  is  pronounced.  It  has  no  reason  to 
exist. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  a classical  education  once  gave  a 
man  a positive  and  measurable  advantage  in  the  career  which 
he  might  choose  in  life.  At  a time  when  the  sciences  which 
teach  us  to  know  the  world  in  which  we  live  were  still  in  their 
infancy ; when  the  studies  by  which  the  mind  is  trained  to  high, 
strict,  and  fearless  thinking  were  as  yet  undeveloped ; when  his- 
tory was  still  only  a record  of  curious  and  entertaining  incidents 
in  war  and  diplomacy;  when  modern  civil  institutions  were  yet 
in  many  respects  below  the  standard  of  the  ancients,  and  still 
on  the  same  military  basis ; when  no  notion  of  law  had  yet 
found  footing  in  the  conception  of  society; — at  such  a time  no 
doubt  study  of  classical  types  and  models  was  valuable ; ideas 
were  obtained  from  an  old  treasure-house  which  could  not  have 
been  obtained  from  the  experience  of  actual  life ; literary  cul- 
ture was  the  only  possible  discipline ; grammar  stood  first  as  a 
training  in  thought  and  expression;  formal  logic  was  a practical 
tool ; perhaps  even  introspective  metaphysics  was  not  entirely  a 
scholastic  and  dialectic  exercise.  In  those  times  a young  man 
who  possessed  a classical  education,  with  a few  touches  of  meta- 
physics and  theology  to  finish  it  off,  was  put  on  a true  superior- 
ity to  his  uneducated  contemporaries  as  regarded  his  stock  of 
ideas,  his  powers  of  expression,  his  horizon  of  knowledge,  and 
the  general  liberality  of  his  attitude  towards  life.  He  felt  this 
his  whole  life  long.  It  made  him  earnestly  grateful  to  the  in- 
stitution which  had  educated  him.  Every  young  man  who  grew 
up  saw  distinctly  the  superior  advantages  which  a college  man 
possessed,  and,  if  he  felt  at  all  fit  for  it,  was  eager  to  win  the 
same  advantage.  There  certainly  never  has  been,  in  the  United 
States,  any  appreciation  of  the  rose-water  arguments  about 
“ culture”  which  are  now  put  forward  in  defence  of  classical 
training.  We,  when  we  were  boys,  sought  classical  training 
because  it  was  the  training  which  then  put  the  key  of  life  in  our 
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hands,  and  because  we  saw  positive  and  specific  advantages 
which  we  could  obtain  by  it. 

At  the  present  time  all  is  changed,  and  the  changes  which 
have  come  about  have  made  necessary  a great  change  in  the 
character  of  our  colleges,  in  their  courses  of  study,  and  in  their 
whole  attitude  towards  the  public.  I do  not  say  that  they  need 
to  come  into  direct  and  close  relations  with  the  life  of  the 
nation  to-day : I say  that  they  must  take  heed  to  themselves 
lest  they  fall  out  of  that  intimate  relation  to  the  life  of  the 
nation  in  which  they  once  stood,  and  out  of  which  they  have  no 
importance  or  value  at  all.  A college  which  is  a refuge  for 
mere  academicians,  threshing  over  the  straw  of  a dead  learning, 
is  no  better  than  a monastery.  Men  who  believe  that  they  can 
meet  the  great  interests  of  mankind  which  to-day  demand  satis- 
faction, by  a complacent  reference  to  what  satisfied  them  when 
they  were  young,  are  simply  building  for  themselves  a fool’s 
paradise. 

It  must  be  said  here  that  college  officers  are,  for  many 
reasons,  unfit  for  college  management.  They  are  open  to  all 
the  pitfalls  of  every  pedagogue.  They  have  to  guard  themselves 
against  the  vices  of  dogmatism,  pedantry,  hatred  of  contradic- 
tion, conceit,  and  love  of  authority.  They,  of  course,  come  each 
to  love  his  pursuit  beyond  anything  else  on  earth.  Each  thinks 
that  a man  who  is  ignorant  of  his  specialty  is  a barbarian.  As 
a man  goes  on  in  life  under  this  discipline  he  becomes  more  self- 
satisfied  and  egotistical.  He  has  little  contact  with  active  life  ; 
gets  few  knocks ; is  rarely  forced  into  a fight  or  into  a problem 
of  diplomacy;  gets  to  hate  care  or  interruption,  and  loves 
routine.  Men  of  this  type  of  course  are  timid,  and  even  those 
traits  which  are  most  admirable  in  the  teacher  become  vices  in 
the  executive  officer.  Such  men  are  always  over-fond  of  a priori 
reasoning,  and  fall  helpless  the  moment  they  have  to  face  a 
practical  undertaking.  They  have  the  whole  philosophy  of 
heaven  and  earth  reduced,  measured  out,  and  done  up  in 
powders,  to  be  prescribed  at  need.  They  know  just  what  ought 
to  be  studied,  in  what  amount  and  succession  of  doses.  That 
is  to  say,  they  are  prepared  to  do  any  amount  of  mischief  at  a 
juncture  when  the  broadest  statesmanship  is  needed  to  guide 
the  developments  of  a great  institution.  Certainly,  the  notion 
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that  any  body  of  men  can  now  regulate  the  studies  of  youth  by 
what  was  good  for  themselves  twenty,  forty,  or  sixty  years  ago 
is  one  which  is  calculated  to  ruin  any  institution  which  they 
control.  It  is  always  a hard  test  of  the  stuff  men  are  made  of, 
when  they  are  asked  to  admit  that  a subject  of  which  they  have 
had  control  would  profit  by  being  taken  out  of  their  control  and 
entrusted  to  liberty. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  heterogeneous  and  nonde- 
script electives,  jumbled  together  without  co-ordination  of  any 
kind,  and  offered  to  the  choice  of  lazy  youth,  can  never  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  sober  teachers.  A university  ought  to 
teach  everything  which  anybody  wants  to  know.  Such  is  the 
old  idea  of  a university — a universe  of  letters.  It  ought  to  give 
complete  liberty  in  the  choice  of  a line  or  department  of  study, 
but  it  ought  to  prescribe  rigidly  what  studies  must  be  pursued 
in  the  chosen  department  by  any  one  who  wants  its  degree.  A 
Yale  diploma  ought  not  to  mean  that  a man  knows  everything, 
for  that  would  be  absurd  ; nor  that  he  knows  “something  about 
the  general  principles”  of  all  those  things  which  “ every  edu- 
cated man  ought  to  know,”  for  this  is  a formula  for  superficiality 
and  false  pretence.  It  ought  to  mean  that  he  has  acquired 
knowledge  in  some  one  line  of  study,  sufficient  to  entitle  him 
to  be  enrolled  amongst  the  graduates  of  the  institution,  and  the 
college  ought  to  define  strictly  the  kind  and  quantity  of  attain- 
ment which  it  considers  sufficient,  in  that  line  or  department, 
to  earn  its  degree. 

Now,  however,  the  advocates  of  the  old  classical  culture, 
ignoring  or  ignorant  of  all  the  change  which  has  come  over 
human  knowledge  and  philosophy  within  fifty  years,  come  for- 
ward to  affirm  that  that  culture  still  is  the  best  possible  training 
for  our  young  men  and  the  proper  basis  for  the  work  of  our 
colleges.  How  do  they  know  it?  How  can  anybody  say  that 
one  thing  or  another  is  just  what  is  needed  for  education?  Can 
we  not  break  down  this  false  and  stupid  notion  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  a university,  not  to  teach  whatever  any  one  wants  to  know, 
but  to  prescribe  to  everybody  what  he  ought  to  want  to  know  ? 
Some  years  ago,  at  a school  meeting  in  one  of  our  cities,  a 
gentleman  made  an  argument  against  the  classics.  A dis- 
tinguished clergyman  asked  him  across  the  room  whether  he 
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had  ever  studied  the  classics.  He  replied  that  he  had  not.  “ I 
thought  not,”  replied  the  clergyman,  as  he  sat  down.  He  was 
thought  to  have  won  a great  victory,  but  he  had  not.  His  op- 
ponent should  have  asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  studied 
anything  else.  Where  is  the  man  who  has  studied  beyond  the 
range  of  the  classical  culture  who  retains  his  reverence  for  that 
culture  as  superior  to  all  other  for  the  basis  of  education?  No 
doubt  a man  of  classical  training  often  looks  back  with  plea- 
sure and  gratitude  to  his  own  education  and  feels  that  it  has 
been  of  value  to  him  ; but  when  he  draws  an  inference,  either 
that  no  other  course  of  discipline  would  have  been  worth  more 
to  himself,  or  that  no  other  discipline  can  be  generally  more 
useful  as  a basis  of  education,  he  forms  a judgment  on  a com- 
parison one  branch  of  which  is  to  him  unknown. 

I am  not  in  the  same  position  on  this  question  as  Mr. 
Adams.  I may  say  that  I profited  fairly  by  a classical  educa- 
tion. I believe  that  I am  in  a position  to  form  a judgment  as 
to  how  much  is  truth  and  how  much  is  humbug  in  the  rhapso- 
dies about  the  classics  to  which  we  are  treated.  The  historical 
sciences  and  language  will  always  have  great  value  for  certain 
classes  of  scholars.  Clergymen  will  always  need  the  ancient 
languages  as  a part  of  their  professional  training.  Teachers  in 
certain  departments  will  always  need  them.  No  professor  of 
modern  languages  could  be  considered  equipped  for  his  work 
if  he  were  unacquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin.  Philologists  and 
special  students  in  the  science  of  language  contribute  in  a high 
degree  and  in  an  indispensable  manner  to  the  stock  of  our 
knowledge.  Literary  men  and  some  kinds  of  journalists,  classes 
who  are  sure  in  the  future  to  seek  a more  special  and  detailed 
training  than  they  have  enjoyed  in  the  past,  will  find  utility  in 
classical  study.  All  these  classes  need,  not  less  Greek  and  Latin 
than  hitherto,  but  more.  One  evil  result  of  trying  to  force  the 
classics  on  everybody  is  that  those  for  whom  the  classics  have 
value  cannot  get  as  much  of  them  as  they  need.  Of  modern 
languages,  two  at  least  are  to-day  indispensable  to  an  educated 
man.  As  nations  come  nearer  to  each  other,  and  as  their  litera- 
tures grow  richer  and  richer,  the  need  of  being  able  to  step  over 
the  barrier  of  language  becomes  greater.  It  is  easy  for  any  one 
who  watches  the  course  of  things  to  see  how,  from  one  decade 
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to  another,  the  necessity  of  learning  the  modern  languages 
makes  itself  more  distinctly  felt.  Those  languages  were  for- 
merly accomplishments.  Now  they  are  necessities  for  any  one 
who  intends  to  pursue  literary  or  scientific  work,  or  even  prac- 
tical work  in  many  departments.  Hence  language  will  always 
enter  into  the  scope  of  education,  especially  in  its  elementary 
stages.  Latin  has  especial  utility  and  advantage.  If  one 
wanted  to  learn  three  or  four  modern  languages,  it  might  pay 
him  to  learn  Latin  first,  and  Latin  will  always  have  value  for  an 
introduction  to  the  ancient  classical  world.  Greek  is  a rich  and 
valuable  accomplishment  to  any  man  of  literary  or  philological 
tastes,  or  to  an  orator  or  public  debater,  or  to  any  one  who 
needs  the  art  of  interpretation.  I know  of  no  study  which  will 
in  general  develop  gifts  of  expression,  or  chasten  literary  style, 
like  the  study  of  Greek.  That  language  more  than  any  other 
teaches  the  delicate  power  of  turns  in  the  phrase,  of  the  colloca- 
tion of  words,  of  emphasis,  of  subtle  shading  in  synonyms  and 
adjectives.  Then,  too,  surely  no  student  of  politics  and  political 
economy  can  pass  over  the  subject-matter  of  Aristotle,  or  De- 
mosthenes and  the  orators,  nor  the  life  and  polity  of  the  Greek 
state. 

When,  however,  all  this  is  admitted  in  regard  to  the  uses  of 
a classical  training,  what  does  it  prove  in  regard  to  the  claims  of 
the  classics  to  be  made  the  basis  of  all  higher  education,  or  the 
toll  wrhich  every  one  must  pay  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  the 
guild  of  the  learned?  Nothing  at  all.  I have  known  splendid 
Greek  scholars  who  could  not  construct  a clear  and  intelligible 
argument  of  six  sentences.  They  always  became  entangled  in 
subtleties  of  phrase  and  super-refinement  of  wrords.  I have 
known  other  great  Greek  scholars  who  w'rote  an  English  which 
was  so  dull  that  scarcely  any  one  could  read  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  men  whose  names  are  household  words  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken,  because  they  can  say  what  they 
mean  in  clear,  direct,  and  limpid  English,  altho  they  have  never 
had  any  classical  culture  at  all.  I have  known  whole  classes  to 
graduate  at  our  colleges  who  had  never  read  a line  of  Aristotle, 
and  who  had  not  a single  correct  notion  about  the  life  and 
polity  of  the  Greeks.  Men  graduate  now  all  the  time  who 
know  nothing  of  Greek  history  and  polity  but  the  fragments 
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which  they  pick  out  of  the  notes  on  the  authors  which  they 
read.  It  is  grotesque  to  talk  about  the  recondite  charms  and 
graces  of  classical  culture  when  one  knows  what  it  amounts  to 
for  all  but  here  and  there  one.  It  is  a rare  thing  for  a man  to 
graduate  who  has  read  Grote  or  Curtius  altho  he  has  studied 
Greek  for  five  or  six  years.  Any  one  who  reads  no  Greek  and 
never  goes  to  college,  but  reads  Grote  or  Curtius,  knows  far 
more  of  Greek  life,  polity,  and  culture  than  any  but  the  most 
exceptional  college  graduate.  I do  not  believe  that  this  was 
formerly  true.  It  appears  that  faithful  students  in  former  times 
used  such  means  as  then  existed  for  becoming  familiar  with 
classical  life  and  history  far  more  diligently  than  is  now  custom- 
ary. Classical  studies,  having  sunk  to  a perfunctory  character, 
now  stand  in  the  way  of  faithful  study  of  anything. 

I go  further,  and  if  the  classics  are  still  proposed  as  the  stem  of 
a liberal  education,  to  be  imposed  upon  every  student  who  seeks 
a university  training,  I argue  that  classical  culture  has  distinct 
and  mischievous  limitations.  The  same  may  no  doubt  be  said  of 
any  other  special  culture,  and  whenever  any  other  culture  is  put 
forward  as  possessing  some  exclusive  or  paramount  value,  it  will 
be  in  order  to  show  that  fact.  I do  not  doubt  that  I gained  great 
profit  from  a classical  training.  Part  of  the  profit  I was  con- 
scious of.  I think  it  very  likely  that  I won  other  profit  of  which 
I was  unconscious.  I know  that  it  cost  me  years  of  discipline  to 
overcome  the  limitations  of  the  classical  training,  and  to  emanci- 
pate my  mind  from  the  limited  range  of  processes  in  which  it 
had  been  trained.  For  the  last  ten  years  I have  taught  political 
economy  to  young  men  of  twenty-one  years  or  thereabouts  who 
had  been  prepared  for  me  by  training  in  a curriculum  based  on 
classics.  They  have  acquired  certain  facilities.  They  have  a facil- 
ity in  “ recitation”  which  is  not  always  produced  by  familiarity 
with  the  subject.  The  art  of  recitation  is  an  art  all  by  itself.  Very 
often  it  is  all  a man  has  won  from  his  college  training.  Some- 
times it  consists  in  beating  out  a little  very  thin,  so  as  to  make 
it  go  a great  way ; sometimes  it  consists  in  “ going  on  one’s 
general  information,”  and  profiting  to  the  utmost  by  any  hint 
in  the  question  ; sometimes  it  consists  in  talking  rapidly  about 
something  else  than  the  question.  Some  men  never  can  come 
to  a point,  but  soar  in  lofty  circles  around  and  over  the  point, 
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showing  that  they  have  seen  it  from  a distance ; others  present 
rags  and  tags  of  ideas  and  phrases,  showing  that  they  have  read 
the  text,  and  that  here  and  there  a word  has  stuck  in  the  mem- 
ory without  sequence  or  relation.  The  habit  of  reading  clas- 
sics with  a “ pony”  for  years  has  produced  these  results.  Many 
of  these  men  must  be  regarded  with  pity  because  their  mental 
powers  have  been  miseducated  for  years,  and  when  they  try  to 
acquire  something,  to  make  it  their  own,  to  turn  it  into  a con- 
cise and  correct  statement  and  utter  it  again,  they  cannot  do  it. 
They  have  only  acquired  some  tricks  of  speech  and  memory. 

The  case  of  men  who  have  studied  honestly,  but  who  have 
been  educated  almost  exclusively  on  grammar,  is  different.  No 
doubt  they  have  gained  a great  deal,  but  I find  that  they  hardly 
ever  know  what  a “ law”  is  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the  word. 
They  think  that  it  is  like  a rule  in  grammar,  and  they  are  quite 
prepared  to  find  it  followed  by  a list  of  exceptions.  They  very 
often  lack  vigor  and  force  in  thinking.  They  either  accept  au- 
thority too  submissively,  if  the  notion  which  is  presented  does 
not  clash  with  any  notions  they  had  received  before,  or  if  they 
argue,  they  do  so  on  points  of  dialectical  ingenuity.  They  do 
not  join  issue  closely  and  directly,  and  things  do  not  fall  into 
order  and  range  in  their  minds.  They  seem  to  be  quite  contented 
to  take  things  and  hold  them  in  a jumble.  It  is  rare  to  find  one 
who  has  scholarship  enough  to  look  up  a historical  or  biographi- 
cal reference.  It  is  generally  assumed  by  them  that  if  “ no  les- 
son has  been  given  out”  they  have  nothing  to  do.  * One  of  the 
most  peculiar  notions  is  that  a “ lecture”  has  no  such  impor- 
tance as  a “ recitation that  to  cut  the  former  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, but  that  to  cut  the  latter  is  serious.  In  short,  the 
habits  and  traditions  in  which  men  have  been  trained  when  they 
reach  senior  year  in  college  are  such  that  they  are  yet  boys 
in  responsibility,  and,  altho  they  are  very  manly  and  indepen- 
dent in  many  respects,  they  are  dependent  and  unmanly  in  their 
methods  of  study,  in  their  conception  of  duty,  in  their  scholar- 
ship, and  in  their  code  of  conduct  in  all  that  affects  the  institu- 
tion. It  has  been  claimed  for  the  classics  that  they  give  guid- 
ance for  conduct.  This  is,  to  me,  the  most  amazing  claim  of  all, 
for,  in  my  experience  and  observation,  the  most  marked  fact 
about  classical  culture  is  that  it  gives  no  guidance  in  conduct  at  all. 

In  contrast  with  what  I have  stated,  it  is  most  important  to 
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notice  that,  in  every  class,  men  distinguish  themselves  in  politi- 
cal economy  who  have  been  very  poor  scholars  in  the  classics, 
and  have  lost  whatever  mental  drill  a classical  training  might 
have  given. 

I shall  be  asked  whether  I attribute  the  facts  which  I have 
mentioned  about  the  mental  habits  of  students  to  the  study  of 
the  classics.  Evidently  many  of  them  are  attributable  to  a sys- 
tem of  school  discipline  continued  until  a too  advanced  age,  and 
to  a puerile  system  of  discipline.  Others  are  due  to  a text- 
book and  recitation  with  marks  system  which  breeds  into  a man 
unscholarly  ideas  and  methods.  But  I affirm  from  my  own 
experience  and  observation  that  the  most  serious  of  the  mental 
faults  and  bad  intellectual  habits  which  I have  described  are 
caused  by  a training  which  is  essentially  literary,  grammatical, 
and  metaphysical.  No  doubt  it  is  true  that  a large  fraction  of 
the  men  will  shirk  work ; that  they  are  slovenly  in  all  their  mental 
habits ; that  they  will  be  as  idle  as  they  dare  ; that  they  seize 
gladly  upon  a chance  to  blame  somebody  else  or  “ the  system” 
for  their  own  shortcomings.  These  facts,  however,  belong  only 
to  the  imperfection  of  all  things  earthly.  They  are  true  ; but  if 
they  are  put  forward  as  an  excuse  for  routine  and  neglect  on  the 
part  of  university  authorities,  then  those  authorities  simply  lower 
themselves  to  the  level  of  the  bad  students.  A rigid  discipline 
in  prescribed  tasks,  with  especial  care  for  the  dull  scholars,  is  in 
place  for  youth  up  to  a certain  age,  but,  in  any  good  system  of 
education,  the  point  must  be  judiciously  chosen  at  which  this 
system  shall  yield  to  a system  of  individual  responsibility.  The 
point  at  which  this  change  should  be  made  is  certainly  some 
years  before  the  point  at  which  young  men  become  men  by  the 
laws  of  their  country.  That  more  responsibility  would  bring 
out  more  character  is  beyond  question.  The  present  method  of 
prolonging  tutelage  and  inculcating  character  by  big  doses  of 
“moral  science”  is  certainly  a failure.  I maintain  that  it  is  an 
impertinence  for  any  authority  whatever  to  withhold  from 
young  men  twenty  years  of  age  anything  which  they  desire  to 
learn,  or  to  impose  upon  them  anything  whatever  which  the  au- 
thority in  question  thinks  they  ought  to  know. 

The  tendency  of  classical  studies  is  to  exalt  authority,  and 
to  inculcate  reverence  for  what  is  written,  rather  than  for  what 
is  true.  Men  educated  on  classics  are  apt  to  be  caught  by  the 
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literary  form,  if  it  is  attractive.  They  are  fond  of  paradoxes, 
and  will  entertain  two  contradictory  ideas,  if  only  each  come  in 
a striking  literary  dress.  They  think  that  they  prove  something 
when  they  quote  somebody  who  has  once  said  it.  If  any  one 
wants  to  keep  out  “ new  ideas,”  he  does  well  to  cling  to  classical 
studies.  They  are  the  greatest  barrier  to  new  ideas  and  the 
chief  bulwark  of  modern  obscurantism.  The  new  sciences  have 
produced  in  their  votaries  an  unquenchable  thirst  and  affection 
for  what  is  true  in  fact,  word,  character,  and  motive.  They  have 
taught  us  to  appreciate  and  weigh  evidence  and  to  deal  honestly 
with  it.  Here  a strong  contrast  with  classical  training  has  been 
developed,  not  because  classical  training  led  men  to  be  false,  but 
because  the  scientific  love  of  truth  is  something  new  and  in- 
tense. Men  of  classical  training  rarely  develop  the  power  to  go 
through  from  beginning  to  end  of  a course  of  reasoning  on  a 
straight  line.  They  go  on  until  they  see  that  they  are  coming 
out  at  a result  which  they  do  not  like.  Then  they  make  a bend 
and  aim  for  a result  which  they  do  like,  not  regarding  the  broken 
continuity,  or  smoothing  it  over  as  carefully  as  possible.  Classical 
training,  in  the  world  of  to-day,  gives  a man  a limited  horizon. 
There  is  far  more  beyond  it  than  within  it.  He  is  taught  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  sounded  the  depths  of  human  knowledge  when 
he  knows  nothing  about  its  range  or  amount.  If  any  one  wants 
to  find  prime  specimens  of  the  Philistinism  which  Matthew  Ar- 
nold hates,  he  should  seek  them  among  the  votaries  of  the  cul- 
ture which  Matthew  Arnold  loves.  The  popular  acuteness  long 
ago  perceived  this,  and  the  vile  doctrines  of  anti-culture  have 
sprung  up  and  grown  just  in  proportion  as  culture  has  come  to 
have  an  artificial  and  technical  definition,  as  something  foreign 
to  living  interests. 

An  American  college  ought  to  be  the  seat  of  all  the  learning 
which  would  be  of  value  to  an  American  man  in  the  American 
life  of  to-day.  It  ought  to  offer  that  training  which  would  draw 
out  and  discipline  the  mental  powers  which  are  to-day  useful. 
It  ought  to  offer  to  its  pupils  an  opportunity  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  all  which  is,  or  is  coming  to  be,  in  the  great  world 
of  thought,  and  it  ought  to  offer  such  opportunities  that  those 
who  profited  by  them  faithfully  would  be  highly  {rained  men, 
drilled  and  disciplined  for  any  of  the  tasks  of  life.  If  a college 
were  such  a place  as  this,  its  usefulness  would  be  recognized  at 
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once.  Every  young  man  in  the  country  would  desire,  if  pos- 
sible, to  enjoy  its  advantages,  because  he  would  feel  that,  if  he 
could  get  a college  education,  he  would  be  as  it  were  lifted  upon 
a higher  plane  for  all  the  work  of  his  subsequent  life,  no  matter 
what  career  he  might  choose.  His  ambition  would  have  won  a 
new  footing.  In  the  competition  of  life  he  would  have  won 
new  skill  and  new  weapons.  No  college  can  possibly  take  any 
such  place  if  it  “clings  to  the  classics.”  In  face  of  the  facts  it 
is  ludicrous  to  talk  about  maintaining  the  old  classical  culture. 
We  might  as  well  talk  of  wearing  armor  or  studying  alchemy. 
During  the  last  fifty  years  all  the  old  sciences  have  been  recon- 
structed and  a score  of  new  ones  have  been  born.  Shall  a man 
be  educated  now  at  our  highest  seats  of  learning  and  not  be- 
come acquainted  with  these  facts  and  doctrines  which  are  revo- 
lutionizing the  world  of  knowledge?  Shall  he  only  be  allowed 
a bit  here  and  a fragment  there,  or  spend  his  best  years  in  pur- 
suits which  end  in  themselves?  In  every  journal  or  conversa- 
tion, and  in  many  sermons,  topics  are  treated  which  belong  to 
the  substance  of  modern  thinking.  Shall  the  colleges  ignore 
these  topics,  or  only  refer  to  them  in  order  to  preach  them 
down  ? 

History  does  not  any  longer  mean  what  it  meant  twenty 
years  ago.  As  a disciplinary  pursuit  it  has  changed  entirely 
from  an  exercise  of  memory  to  an  analysis  and  investigation  of 
relations  and  sequences.  Constitutional  history  has  grown  into 
a great  branch  of  study  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  stu- 
dent of  law,  political  science,  jurisprudence,  and  sociology.  It 
has  totally  altered  the  point  of  view  and  mode  of  conceiving  of 
those  subjects  since  the  days  when  the  study  of  them  began 
with  the  classical  authors.  The  years  spent  on  Greek  grammar 
and  literature  would  be  priceless  to  the  whole  mass  of  our 
youth  if  they  could  be  spent  on  this  study.  Sociology  is  still 
in  its  infancy.  Only  its  most  elementary  notions  are,  as  yet, 
available  for  purposes  of  education.  It  is  sure  to  grow  into  a 
great  science,  and  one  of  the  first  in  rank  as  regards  utility  to 
the  human  race.  It  is  plain  that  progress  in  other  directions  is 
producing  problems  in  society  which  we  cannot  meet  because 
our  social  science  is  not  proportionately  advanced.  Biology  is 
a science  which  is  still  young  and  new,  but,  with  its  affiliated 
sciences,  it  holds  the  key  to  a number  of  our  most  important 
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problems  and  to  a new  philosophy  destined  to  supersede  the 
rubbish  of  the  schools.  Physics  in  all  its  subdivisions,  dynamics, 
anthropology,  archaeology,  and  a host  of  other  sciences,  with 
new  developments  in  mathematics,  offer  just  the  stimulus  which 
is  proper  and  necessary  to  draw  out  youthful  energies  and  to 
awaken  youthful  enthusiasm.  The  studies  which  I have  men- 
tioned and  others  are  ready  at  our  hand  to-day  to  give  our 
young  men  intellectual  training  and  high  scholarship,  and  to 
carry  them  on  to  heights  of  enjoyment  and  useful  activity 
of  which  they  have  no  conception.  In  the  mean  time  they  are 
studying  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the  college  authorities  are  boast- 
ing that  they  cling  to  the  old  curriculum  and  to  classical  culture. 

Our  colleges  cannot  maintain  themselves  in  any  such  position 
before  the  country.  They  must  have  the  best  possible  learning, 
and  they  must  impart  it  freely.  They  cannot  do  this  if  they 
“ run  themselves”  or  live  on  their  reputation.  There  is  nothing 
else  which  now  calls  for  such  high  statesmanship  as  the  guidance 
of  our  old  colleges  into  the  new  duties  and  functions  which  they 
ought  to  fulfil.  It  is  a task  which  calls  for  great  sagacity  and 
good  judgment,  but,  above  all,  for  constant  study  and  care. 
There  is  one  remarkable  encouragement.  A great  university 
can  be  subjected  to  experiments  without  any  harm  at  all.  It  is 
a great  mistake  to  think  that  an  experiment,  if  it  fails,  will  leave 
permanent  evils  behind.  It  will  not  do  so.  Every  academic 
year  stands  by  itself.  Every  year  it  is  possible  to  begin  anew, 
adopting  a new  plan  or  recurring  to  an  old  one,  and  no  harm 
at  all  is  done.  No  one  proposes  to  do  away  with  the  study  of 
the  classics.  For  those  who  desire  to  pursue  that  study  we  de- 
sire far  fuller  opportunities  than  now  exist.  The  assault  is 
aimed  entirely  at  the  pre-eminent  and  privileged  position  which 
is  claimed  for  the  classics.  We  desire  that  the  universities 
should  offer  equal  chances  for  a liberal  education  on  the  basis  of 
any  of  the  other  great  lines  of  study.  If  it  should  prove,  upon 
experiment,  that  men  educated  in  other  sciences  could  not  hold 
their  own  in  life  in  competition  with  the  classically  educated, 
there  would  undoubtedly  be  a revival  of  classical  study,  and  a 
return  to  it  by  those  who  were  seeking  an  education. 


William  G.  Sumner. 


THE  TARIFF  ON  WORKS  OF  ART. 


THOSE  who  have  endeavored  to  extend  in  this  country  the 
influence  of  the  fine  arts  by  fostering  a just  appreciation  of 
their  value  have  been  seriously  hampered  in  their  efforts  by  the 
state  of  the  tariff  laws.  A duty  is  imposed  on  the  importation 
of  every  work  of  art  not  the  production  of  an  American  artist, 
exception  being  made  only  in  favor  of  those  things  that  are 
directly  and  expressly  imported  for  public  institutions.  This 
duty  being  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  object  diminishes 
at  one  time  the  number  and  the  quality  of  the  works  of  art 
imported.  It  tends  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  many  works 
that  would  otherwise  be  brought  to  this  country,  and  it  materi- 
ally enhances  the  cost  of  all  that  are  brought.  The  obstruction 
applies  to  ancient  as  well  as  modern  productions,  and  operates 
as  effectually  against  those  that  illustrate  the  growth  and  his- 
torical development  of  the  arts  as  against  those  that  exhibit 
the  most  recent  achievements  in  them.  Under  the  tariffs  of 
1846  and  1857  paintings  and  statuary  (not  merchandise)  had 
been  free.  The  duty  upon  them,  which  had  been  10  per  cent 
since  1861,  was  raised  by  the  tariff  which  went  into  effect  July  1st, 
1883,  to  30  per  cent.  This  unexpected  action  was  taken  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  a large  and  influential  body  of  those  most  in- 
terested were  heartily  in  favor  of  the  total  abolition  of  the  duty. 
Works  of  art  of  other  descriptions  less  capable  of  definitive 
classification  are  still  more  harshly  treated  by  the  tariff ; their 
purpose — as  works  of  art — is  altogether  ignored,  and  they  are 
recognized  only  as  manufactures  of  the  material  of  which  they 
are  chiefly  composed.  It  is  the  effect  of  the  new  tariff  to  in- 
crease the  already  excessive  duty  on  some  of  these  articles. 
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Old  silver — . 

Duty  on 

Old  Tariff. 
Per  cent. 

New  Tariff. 
Per  cent. 
45 

Lacquer 

35 

35 

Bronzes 

35 

45 

Cloisonne. . . . 

45 

45 

Porcelain  . . . . 

50 

60 

Carved  ivory, 

horn,  and  bone. . 

35 

30 

Embroideries  (if  silk) 

50 

Tapestries  (if 

wool),  50  cents 

per  lb.  and  35# 

40 % and  35c.  per  lb. 

It  ought  to  be  evident  that  works  of  art,  as  the  direct  pro- 
duct of  an  artist’s  brain  and  hand,  are  a different  kind  of  com- 
modity from  those  things  which  can  be  reproduced  by  a mechani- 
cal process.  In  respect  of  the  vast  field  of  art  outside  of 
painting  and  sculpture,  interest  has  not  hitherto  been  sufficiently 
general  to  make  this  distinction  felt  in  our  tariff  laws;  but  that 
paintings  and  statuary  have  remained  for  so  many  years  free  or 
at  a comparatively  low  rate  indicates  the  existence  of  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  something  other  than  mere  articles  of  trade. 
If  the  requirements  of  government  and  the  general  welfare  make 
it  permissible  to  direct  by  legislation  the  channels  of  trade,  the 
aim  is  not  to  prohibit  but  to  divert  the  action  of  the  individual. 
The  result  desired,  so  far  as  articles  ot  manufacture  are  con- 
cerned, is  the  substitution  not  of  one  kind  of  commodity  for 
another,  but  of  a domestic  product  for  a foreign  product.  The 
laws  say  in  effect  not  * Thou  shalt  not  buy  this  thing,’  but  ‘ Thou 
shalt  buy  of  this  fellow-citizen  rather  than  that  foreigner.’  The 
conditions  of  purchase  are  altered,  but  there  is  offered  to  the 
purchaser  as  alternative  substantially  the  same  thing. 

Even  in  the  case  of  books,  which  occupy  a.  middle  ground, 
so  to  speak, — being  as  to  their  contents  the  direct  offspring  of 
the  mind,  but  as  to  form  reproducible  indefinitely  without 
loss  to  their  power, — the  result  is  less  detrimental  to  the  object 
for  which  they  exist.  The  tax  in  this  instance  enables  Ameri- 
can publishers  to  take  advantage  of  the  incidental  benefits  of 
reproduction  and  distribution,  and  the  time  allowed  them  for 
that  purpose  is  limited.  Twenty  years  after  publication  all 
books  are  duty-free. 

But  works  of  art  are  each  and  every  one  the  immediate  ex- 
pression of  the  artist’s  mind.  Their  full  power  can  only  be  felt 
by  actual  observation  ; they  cannot  be  mechanically  multiplied  ; 
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they  cannot  be  adequately  represented  by  the  medium  of  any 
reproductions.  Form,  secondary  to  utility,  in  usual  objects  of 
manufacture  is  of  the  essence  of  art.  A sufficiently  accurate 
description  would  enable  a man  who  had  never  seen  a sewing- 
machine  to  reproduce  them  at  will ; but  the  most  detailed  de- 
scription, even  the  most  admirable  photograph,  is  but  a dim 
reflection  of  the  Delphic  Sibyl  or  the  Venus  of  Milo. 

A high  duty  amounts  to  prohibition,  and  is  therefore  an  in- 
fringement of  personal  liberty.  If  you  are  forbidden  to  buy  a 
certain  work  of  art,  you  are  offered  as  alternative  not  the  same 
thing  under  changed  conditions  as  before,  but  an  entirely  differ- 
ent thing.  You  wish  the  individual  work  of  one  man’s  brain 
endowed  with  the  form  which  he  alone  can  give  it,  and  the  law 
preventing  your  getting  it,  there  is  offered  as  alternative  another 
work  of  another  man’s  brain. 

Works  of  art,  therefore,  as  to  their  origin  and  the  manner 
of  their  production,  differ  radically  from  the  ordinary  objects  of 
manufacture.  This  difference  is  as  marked  in  the  purpose  for 
which  they  exist ; namely,  as  instruments  of  education  and  a 
means  of  cultivation,  whose  presence  benefits  alike  artists  and 
the  public.  Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  no  fair  economic 
principle  can  class  works  of  art  with  the  ordinary  objects  of 
manufacture.  It  will  now  remain  to  show  that  to  so  class  them 
will  defeat  the  purpose  had  in  mind  and  inflict  a serious  and 
most  unnecessary  loss  on  the  community  at  large. 

First  look  at  the  question  of  revenue.  In  the  absence  of  a 
separate  classification  for  works  of  art  in  general,  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  revenue  derived  from  the  various  duties  im- 
posed; but  from  paintings  and  statuary  at  10  per  cent  the 
average  revenue  for  the  nine  years  ending  1880  was  less  than 
$125,000.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1882,  the  amount  re- 
ceived was  $255,000 ; and  the  largest  sum  collected  from  this 
source  was  in  the  year  1883,  $308,000 — an  increase  partially  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  four  months  elapsed  between  the 
passage  of  the  new  tariff  law  and  the  date  of  its  taking  effect. 
It  will  hardly  be  supposed  that  in  the  present  plethoric  state  of 
the  public  purse  the  tax  is  primarily  maintained  for  purposes  of 
revenue. 

The  first  ostensible  reason  for  the  tax,  then,  is  found  in  the 
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expectation  that  it  will  afford  assistance  or  protection  to  Ameri- 
can artists.  The  intended  benefit  may  be  believed,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  accrue  to  the  artist’s  training  and  education,  to  the  in- 
fluences that  surround  him  and  shape  his  mind ; it  may  be  sup- 
posed to  attach  to  the  sources  from  which  his  ideas,  his  concep- 
tions, and  his  skill  are  drawn, — the  artistic  raw  material,  so  to 
speak, — or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  designed  to  promote 
his  pecuniary  well-being  by  favorably  disposing  the  market  in 
which  his  completed  productions  are  offered  for  sale. 

In  the  absence  of  direct  aid  by  subsidy  or  the  maintenance 
of  public  art-schools,  the  first  object  can  be  attained  only  nega- 
tively ; the  artist  can  be  shielded  from  some  of  the  evil  that  too 
free  an  intercourse  with  the  art-world  would  expose  him  to.  In 
pursuance  of  this  aim  attention  has  been  called  to  the  debasing 
tendencies  of  certain  foreign  schools,  and  legislative  coercion 
has  been  invoked  to  rescue  the  artistic  infancy  of  America  from 
the  calamitous  results  that  would  ensue  upon  its  being  brought 
into  contact  with  the  great  and  naughty  world.  But  in  the  re- 
alization of  this  effort  no  attempt  is  made  to  distinguish  the 
good  from  the  bad.  The  meritorious  is  included  in  the  ban 
pronounced  upon  the  meretricious ; and  lest  those  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  the  study  of  this  distinction  should  err  and 
through  ignorance  permit  themselves  to  be  influenced  to  their 
own  disadvantage,  a barrier  is  erected  to  screen  them  from  all 
outside  influence  whatsoever.  If  it  be  conceded  for  the  mo- 
ment that  the  tendencies  of  modern  European  art  are  so  deleteri- 
ous that  American  artists  must  at  all  hazards  be  protected 
from  their  baneful  example,  why  is  not  exception  made  in 
favor  of  those  productions  which  have  stood  the  test  of  centu- 
ries and  are  universally  regarded  as  the  masterpieces  and  models 
of  excellence  in  various  spheres  of  artistic  activity  ? The  gates 
are  as  firmly  closed  against  these  as  against  the  later  produc- 
tions. In  apparently  wanton  disregard  of  their  value,  even  the 
mechanical  reproductions  which  are  possible  are  met  by  the  same 
or  a severer  obstruction.  To  architects,  painters,  sculptors,  to 
all  draughtsmen,  photographs  and  plaster-casts  are  exceedingly 
serviceable  objects  of  study.  A duty  of  25  per  cent  is  laid  on 
photographs,  engravings,  etc.,  and  that  on  plaster-casts  has  been 
raised  by  the  new  tariff  from  40  to  55  per  cent.  The  present 
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law,  it  is  true,  expressly  exempts  antiquities  from  duty  ; but  the 
clause  is  nullified  by  the  interpretation  placed  upon  it  by  the 
department.  In  common  parlance,  as  well  as  trade  use,  antique 
is  applied  to  an  object  as  distinguished  from  modern  or  contem- 
porary. If,  however,  the  term  be  interpreted  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  mediaeval,  there  is  shut  out  from  the  operation  of  the 
law  the  vast  amount  of  art-works  commonly  recognized  as 
antique,  which  at  all  events  cannot  be  reproduced  to-day  and 
in  no  sense  interfere  with  the  field  of  contemporary  manufac- 
tures. By  reason  of  this  interpretation  works  of  art  which  pay 
export  duty  as  antiquities  on  leaving  Italy  are  obliged  to  pay 
import  duties  here  as  modern  manufactures. 

Aside  from  the  exclusion  of  a deteriorating  influence,  it  has 
been  argued  that  art  as  an  expression  of  national  sentiment 
should  be  original,  spontaneous,  national.  “ We  want  in 
American  art  originators,  not  imitators.  Art  is  indigenous  to 
America ; if  it  had  remained  unknown  in  Europe  it  would  have 
been  developed,  as  all  elements  of  true  art  exist  here.”  Why, 
then,  should  we  be  dependent  on  others  for  that  which  we  can 
do  for  ourselves?  In  an  age  of  rapid  communication  between  all 
civilized  lands,  Mrs.  Partington’s  project  of  sweeping  out  the 
Atlantic  is  not  more  hopeless  than  the  expectation  of  attaining 
nationality  in  art  by  the  exclusion  of  other  than  native  in- 
fluences. 

The  same  position  applied  to  other  branches  of  industry  or 
departments  of  knowledge  would  be  regarded  as  too  childish  to 
be  noticed.  We  do  not  feel  devoid  of  national  sentiment  be- 
cause we  adopt  an  Asian  or  European  invention,  nor  regard  our 
patriotism  defunct  in  accepting  the  Copernican  system.  Yet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  a field  of  effort  in  which  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  ages  is  more  essential  to  a proper  exercise 
of  power  than  in  the  fine  arts.  This  is  largely  true  because  the 
producer  is  not  guided  and  limited  by  the  universal  notions  of 
utility  and  interest.  The  manufacturer  is  governed  in  his 
operations  by  the  general  knowledge  among  his  customers  of 
what  is  useful  to  them  and  what  outlay  brings  the  best  return. 
The  artist’s  constituency  is  actuated  by  the  subtle  and  cultivated 
faculty  of  taste.  Experience  alone  can  give  power  to  detect 
that  which  is  permanent  and  enduring  in  artistic  expression.  The 
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best  genius  of  the  world  has  recorded  its  experience  for  our  en- 
lightenment in  the  masterpieces  of  art  that  have  come  down  to 
us.  It  is  this  experience,  this  record  of  difficulties  overcome 
and  triumphs  won,  that  is  essential  to  the  artist,  and  the  power 
of  availing  himself  of  it  is  of  incalculable  advantage. 

So  obvious  does  this  seem  that  it  would  not  deserve  men- 
tion but  for  the  fact  that  the  present  increased  rate  of  duty  is 
reported  to  be  actually  due  to  a successful  appeal  to  the  e-pluri- 
bus-unum  spirit : this  is  the  greatest  country  on  earth  ; the 
American  brain  is  equal  to  any ; it  can  consequently  produce 
high  art  in  any  desirable  quantity,  the  producer  of  which  ought 
accordingly  to  be  protected  against  the  pauper  studios  of 
Europe. 

We  may  be  forgiven  for  recalling  a few  lines  of  Goethe  : 

“ Says  Quidam,  ‘ None  makes  of  me  a tool, 

No  master  counts  me  in  his  school  ; 

Nor  may  it  ever  of  me  be  said 
That  I’m  indebted  to  the  dead.’ 

That  is,  if  his  meaning  I rightly  took, 

‘ I am  a fool  on  my  own  hook.’  ” 


So  much  for  the  attempt  to  shape  by  legislation  the  course  of 
an  artist’s  ideas,  and  decide  by  a majority  of  Congress  the  proper 
sources  of  his  inspiration.  Net  result : he  is  “ protected  ” from 
the  advantage  of  acquaintance  with  the  richest  storehouses  of 
information  regarding  his  art. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  by  protection  to  American  art  is 
designed  only  a financial  guardianship,  a fiscal  tenderness  of  a 
paternal  government,  which  by  increasing  the  difficulties  of  pur- 
chasing foreign  works  of  art  shall  facilitate  the  sale  of  domestic 
productions.  This  view  is  complimentary  neither  to  the  native 
artist  nor  to  his  patron  the  public.  It  assumes  that  the 
American  work  of  art  cannot  on  a basis  of  equality  stand  com- 
parison with  foreign  works ; that  it  must  have  the  advantage  of 
a handicap  in  addition  to  the  natural  protection  afforded  by  the 
expense  of  importation.  It  implies,  too,  that  if  the  American 
work  is  capable  of  standing  this  test,  the  American  purchaser  is 
incapable  of  perceiving  it.  The  fallacy  of  this  view  arises  from 
the  error  above  mentioned  of  classing  works  of  art  with  the  or- 
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dinary  objects  of  manufacture.  That  classification  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  a work  of  art  is  simply  an  object  of  sale  ; that 
its  sole  economical  function  has  been  performed  in  the  transfer 
to  the  purchaser.  The  very  nature  of  art  gives  to  the  terms 
producer  and  consumer  in  connection  with  art  a wider  than  or- 
dinary significance.  The  artist- — the  producer— is  possessed  of 
an  investment  or  plant  (his  gifts  and  acquirements)  which,  in 
order  that  he  may  effect  his  sales,  must  be  constantly  and  pro- 
gressively improved.  The  consumer  is  not  only  a purchaser 
but  a possessor  of  an  object  of  study,  capable  of  permanently 
instructing  and  aiding  other  producers.  A piece  of  cotton  has 
performed  its  economical  function  when  it  has  passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  maker  to  the  consumer.  A work  of  art,  on  the 
contrary,  is  not  consumed  in  the  ordinary  sense  : its  economical 
function  continues  in  the  permanency  of  its  value  ; in  the 
part  it  takes  in  the  education  of  artists  and  the  community;  in 
the  constant  value  it  imparts  to  the  investment,  the  plant  of  the 
whole  body  of  producers.  Every  work  of  art  introduced  in  the 
country  increases  the  advantages  of  study  of  the  native  art- 
ist. The  greater  these  advantages  can  be  made  at  home,  the 
less  need  will  there  be  of  prolonged  foreign  study  as  an  element 
in  artistic  education.  It  will  be  a direct  benefit  to  him  by  less- 
ening the  expense  and  difficulty  of  the  process  by  which  he  fits 
himself  for  his  profession.  Furthermore,  it  tends  to  create  and 
foster  an  artistic  sentiment  in  the  community  on  the  very  ex- 
istence of  which  his  success  depends. 

No  requirement  of  our  nature  demands  the  acquisition  of 
any  definite  amount  of  works  of  art.  The  desire  to  be  surrounded 
by  objects  of  beauty  is  one  that  comes  after  the  body  is  pro- 
vided with  sustenance  and  raiment,  and  a certain  degree  of 
safety  and  comfort  has  been  attained  in  the  dwelling.  It  is  an 
accompaniment  of  a high  civilization;  of  a more  complex  and 
intricate  mode  of  life.  No  natural  law  prescribes  the  limits  of 
this  desire,  or  pronounces  a penalty  or  forfeiture  for  non-com- 
pliance with  it.  Necessity  of  the  highest  kind  demands  a nor- 
mal amount  of  food,  covering,  and  shelter,  but  the  degree  to 
which  one  will  gratify  his  appreciation  of  beauty  is  controlled 
by  no  such  regulations.  It  is  subject  to  an  individual  trait  ; and 
those  who  find  pleasure  in  works  of  art  and  are  able  to  indulge 
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that  taste  are  those  who  in  general  will  not  be  coerced  by  an 
arbitrary  restriction.  Such  a restriction  means  to  them  less  of 
that  which  they  want,  not  more  of  that  which  they  do  not  want. 
Taste  is  too  subtle  a quality  to  be  regulated  by  law.  Hence 
American  works  of  art  without  merit  cannot  be  benefited  by 
any  such  pretended  aid.  Those  with  merit  stand  above  the 
reach  of  it. 

If  the  argument  be  properly  stated,  it  should  thus  appear 
that  the  result  of  a factitious  support  of  the  American  artist  is 
to  diminish  his  power  to  produce 

By  narrowing  his  field  of  observation  and  study ; 

By  retarding  the  cultivation  of  the  public,  regarded  as  own- 
ers of  objects  of  study: 
to  diminish  his  power  to  sell 

By  impeding  his  full  development,  and,  with  it,  his  capacity 
to  please  and  attract  ; 

By  obstructing  the  spread  of  appreciation  in  the  public  re- 
garded as  purchasers  of  his  wares. 

It  looks  as  if,  in  the  effort  to  prepare  a market  for  the  golden 
egg,  the  permanent  interests  of  the  digestion  of  the  fowl  had 
been  overlooked. 

Even  among  some  who  would  not  look  for  benefits  in  pro- 
tection to  American  artists,  an  impression  is  current  that  the 
tax  on  works  of  art  is  a tax  on  luxuries,  and  therefore  falls  only 
on  the  rich.  This  aspect  of  the  question  should  be  looked  at 
in  its  less  immediate  effects.  Does  not  the  tax,  by  whomsoever 
paid  in  the  first  instance,  ultimately  result  in  a direct  loss  to  the 
entire  community?  The  purchaser  of  works  of  art  is  analogous 
to  the  consumer  of  manufactured  articles  only  so  far  as  his  rela- 
tions to  the  producer  are  concerned.  The  article  bought  is  not 
consumed  ; it  is  not  restricted  to  his  benefit  as  wine,  tobacco, 
clothing,  horses,  are  restricted.  Works  of  art  have  a much  wider 
constituency:  they  do  not  minister  solely  to  the  selfish  desires 
of  an  individual ; their  value,  if  genuine,  is  far-reaching  and  per- 
manent. It  is  a positive  and  demonstrable  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity to  have  them  in  its  possession.  Even  if  for  the  hour 
they  appear  immersed  in  the  inaccessible  depths  of  private  gal- 
leries, it  should  be  remembered  that  from  this  source  are  fed 
the  numerous  and  valuable  loan-exhibitions.  The  force  of  cir- 
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cumstances  opens  doubly  barred  doors,  and  the  lack  of  perma- 
nence in  our  life  throws  upon  the  market  the  tightly  held  treas- 
ures of  the  preceding  generation.  The  Uffizi  and  Pitti  collec- 
tions at  Florence,  the  Hermitage  (St.  Petersburg),  the  Berlin 
Museum  and  National  Gallery,  the  Amsterdam  and  Munich 
galleries,  are  instances  of  the  numerous  public  collections  which 
had  their  inception  in  private  collections.  The  commercial 
value  of  a political  convention  or  a mardi-gras  festival  is  in  some 
measure  calculable,  but  who  will  deny  that  as  a power  of  attrac- 
tion in  a community  the  possession  of  noble  works  of  art — with 
all  that  implies,  the  opportunities  for  exhibitions,  the  possibili- 
ties of  sales,  gifts,  and  bequests — far  outweighs  them  ? 

A recent  loan-exhibition  in  New  York  contained  articles  that 
were  insured  for  a million  dollars  ; their  value  has  been  esti- 
mated at  twice  that  sum.  These  articles,  for  the  most  part 
products  of  other  countries,  paid  from  10  to  60  per  cent  duty. 
Half  a million  or  more  was  doubtless  paid  for  the  privilege  of 
bringing  them  into  a free  country.  Was  that  a loss  only  to  the 
exhibitors?  or  is  it  nothing  to  the  thousands  of  spectators  and 
the  community  that  the  money  expended  is  not  represented  by 
half  as  much  more  ? 

Is  it  a tax  that  falls  only  on  the  rich  that  obstructs  and  hin- 
ders such  exhibitions ; that  goes  far  to  restrict  the  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  the  fine  arts  to  the  very  rich  ? A gentleman  lately 
bequeathed  a superb  collection  of  works  of  art  to  a museum  in 
New  York.  Their  value  is  estimated  at  a hundred  thousand 
dollars.  On  these  he  paid  from  10  to  75  per  cent  in  duty.  In 
that  proportion  he  expended  without  return  what  should  now 
be  represented  by  works  of  art  in  the  public  possession.  Was 
he  the  only  sufferer  ? If  the  community  be  enriched  by  the 
amount  he  paid  in  tax,  is  it  not  impoverished  by  the  loss  of  the 
exercise  of  his  taste,  his  judgment,  and  opportunities  ? Every 
dollar  paid  out  in  duty  is  so  much  inducement  to  a man  not  to 
leave  such  a bequest.  Yet  it  is  from  just  such  sources — bequests 
and  gifts — that  our  museums  are  filled.  Few  or  none  are  en- 
dowed ; and  in  consequence  the  free  admission  of  works  of  art 
specially  imported  for  public  institutions  is  by  no  means  so  far- 
reaching  a benefit  as  could  be  wished. 

There  is  a sense  in  which  everything  outside  of  the  barest 
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needs  of  existence  is  an  article  of  luxury.  Luxury  has  come  by 
tropical  use  to  mean  that  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  many  ; 
but  economically  the  term  should  be  confined  to  its  more  de- 
rivative sense  of  that  which  in  excess  causes  harm.  The  purely 
selfish  ministering  to  the  bodily  appetites,  and  gratifying  of  pass- 
ing fancies  with  objects  that  are  consumed  in  the  indulgence, 
should  not  be  confused  by  word-juggling  with  a department  of 
knowledge  that  has  for  its  aim  the  giving  an  intellectual  pleas- 
ure of  the  most  elevating  and  refining  description. 

This  is  the  conception  that  governs  the  admission  of  instru- 
ments of  knowledge  in  other  forms.  If  it  were  not  that  books 
can  be,  and  in  numerous  instances  are,  mechanically  reproduced, 
a tax  on  them  would  be  too  serious  a burden  on  intelligence  to 
be  tolerated.  The  tax  on  books  is  a serious  impediment  to  cul- 
tivation. Its  defence,  however,  is,  not  that  there  are  enough 
American  books  to  supply  the  reading  public,  not  that  we  pos- 
sess all  the  elements  of  literary  animation  and,  independent  of 
the  outside  world,  would  produce  a national  literature,  not  even 
that  the  American  brain  is  as  big  as  any, — but  that  the  con- 
tents of  foreign  books  can  be  mechanically  reproduced,  and  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  so  reproduced  the  extension  of 
their  influence  is  not  impaired.  No  such  excuse  can  be  urged 
in  favor  of  restricting  the  importation  of  works  of  art. 

If,  however,  the  tax  be  laid  upon  works  of  art  as  luxuries,  it 
can  only  be  justified  as  a bdsis  of  revenue.  There  is  no  desire 
to  exclude  works  of  art  because  they  are  works  of  art;  nor  can  it 
be  supposed  that  the  tax  is  aimed  at  a particular  class  in  a spirit 
of  vindictiveness.  If,  then,  a basis  of  revenue,  the  tax  should 
yield  as  high  a revenue  as  possible.  In  this  case  the  rule  as 
enunciated  by  Robert  J.  Walker  is  that  luxuries  should  bear 
the  maximum  revenue  duty.  It  cannot  be  pretended  for  a mo- 
ment that  an  almost  prohibitory  duty  conforms  to  that  descrip- 
tion. 

To  sum  up  : a tax  on  works  of  art  falls  on  the  entire  commu- 
nity and  tends  to  confine  and  restrict  the  influence  of  the  fine 
arts.  A tax  on  luxuries  should  not  include  works  of  art  which 
are  engines  of  education  ; but  if  made  to  include  them,  a low 
rate  can  alone  produce  the  sole  effect  for  which  it  can  exist. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  the  opinion  expressed  by  artists 
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and  dealers  that  the  greatest  liberty  should  be  afforded  to  real 
works  of  art,  but  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  exclude  the 
trash.  If  an  attempt  were  sought  to  exclude  the  works  of  merit 
and  offer  a premium  on  the  importation  of  trash,  it  would  seem 
that  the  present  law  afforded  a solution.  Some  are  inclined  to 
prefer  a specific  to  an  ad-valorem  duty,  for  the  reason  that  the 
latter  tends  to  exclude  pictures  in  proportion  to  their  value,  or, 
in  other  words,  tends  to  welcome  pictures  in  proportion  to  their 
lack  of  value.  Thus,  at  30  per  cent  ad-valorem,  a $10,000  pic- 
ture pays  $3000,  a $100  picture  pays  $30  ; but  at  a specific  rate, 
say  $50  per  picture,  the  former  work  pays  one  half  per  cent, 
the  latter  50  per  cent.  The  change  would  have  the  advantage 
that  it  would  remove  the  present  gross  discouragement  to  the 
importation  of  valuable  pictures ; but  at  the  same  time  it  would 
press  with  unfair  severity  on  meritorious  works  of  small  mone- 
tary value.  It  would  tend  to  keep  out  trash  only  so  far  as  price 
is  an  accurate  measure  of  merit.  The  present  position  would  be 
simply  reversed  ; instead  of  bearing  most  heavily  as  now  on 
high-priced  pictures,  the  tax  would,  irrespective  of  merit,  bear 
proportionately  most  heavily  on  low-priced  works.  The  change 
would  be  a partial  benefit  if  the  specific  duty  were  low  enough 
to  make  the  aggregate  burden  on  works  of  art  less  than  at 
present,  but  it  would  not  keep  out  trash.  The  only  way  to  do 
that  is  to  make  the  public  appreciative  of  what  is  better  than 
trash  by  permitting  them  every  possibility  of  study  and  obser- 
vation, and  every  freedom  to  decide  for  themselves. 

A final  reason  for  this  attempt  to  protect  American  art  is 
found  in  the  not  unnatural  aim  of  those  who  are  wedded  to  a 
protective  system  to  maintain  a symmetry  and  coherence  in 
their  system.  It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  show  that  the 
whole  province  of  art  lies  quite  beyond  the  sphere  of  protection 
and  is  amenable  to  different  economic  laws.  Protectionists  can- 
not consistently  support  for  reasons  of  protection  a measure 
that  injures  producer  as  well  as  consumer.  The  question  of 
revenue  is  seen  not  to  enter  materially  into  the  discussion,  and 
a burden  designed  to  be  laid  upon  a rich  man’s  extravagances 
is  proven  to  be  a needless  and  heavy  weight  laid  upon  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

The  objects  aimed  at  in  this  discussion  could  be  attained  by 
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a measure  that  should  commend  itself  to  protectionists  and  free- 
traders alike : a measure  that,  without  interference  with  domes- 
tic producers,  would  remove  a serious  obstacle  to  the  culti- 
vation of  a valued  department  of  knowledge.  The  measure 
advocated  would  admit  free  of  duty  all  paintings  and  sculptures 
whatsoever;  photographs  and  plaster-casts;  together  with  those 
works  of  art  of  every  description  which  are  more  than  fifty 
years  of  age.  At  a time  when  barbers,  tailors,  and  bootblacks 
assume  the  name  of  artists,  there  is  scarcely  a commodity  that 
would  not  claim  the  immunity  due  to  works  of  art.  The  inclu- 
sion in  the  free-list  of  only  those  works  of  art  besides  paintings 
and  statuary  which  are  fifty  years  old  would  obviate  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulty  of  a suitable  discrimination.  As  manu- 
facturers can  fear  no  competition  from  commodities  fifty  years 
old,  no  “vested  interests”  would  feel  aggrieved,  while  lovers  of 
art  would  find  the  impediment  removed  from  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  works  of  art. 

This  country  has  the  disadvantage  of  distance  from  the  art- 
centres  ; from  the  fund  of  antiquities — products  of  an  age  of 
leisure  and  concentrated  wealth,  the  envy  and  study  of  an  age 
of  activity  and  general  prosperity ; but  it  has  the  advantage 
of  disposable  fortune.  Rome  after  the  conquest  of  Greece 
transported  to  her  own  shores  many  of  her  fallen  rival’s  works 
of  art.  They  are  among  the  chief  attractions  of  Italy  to-day. 
In  a purely  commercial  point  of  view,  the  advantage  to  Italy  of 
her  art-treasures  is  incalculable.  Of  the  thousands  of  all  nations 
who  spend  the  winter  months  in  Rome,  Florence,  and  Venice, 
how  large  a proportion  is  attracted  in  chief  part  by  those  treas- 
ures ! So  keenly  is  this  felt  that  the  government  obstructs  (in 
some  instances  to  the  extent  of  positive  prohibition)  the  re- 
moval of  those  possessions  which  are  her  chief  glory  and  pride. 
This  clinging  to  the  treasures  that  cannot  be  replaced  is  grow- 
ing in  every  land.  Still  the  opportunities  are  rich  to  fill  our 
country  with  the  treasures  that  others  are  no  longer  able  to 
hold.  The  purse  is  mightier  than  the  sword.  The  South 
Kensington  Museum  and  its  invaluable  collections  had  their 
origin  in  the  Exposition  of  1851.  Younger  still  are  the  priceless 
national  museums  at  Munich  and  Nuremberg  and  the  Museum 
for  Art  and  Industry  at  Vienna.  The  opportunities  are  still 
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rich,  but  not  unlimited.  While  other  governments  give  not 
only  sanction  but  vast  material  aid  to  the  work  of  spreading 
among  their  people  a refining  influence,  ours  most  effectually 
seconds  their  efforts  by  laying  a tribute  on  any  American  at- 
tempting the  same  for  himself  and  his  fellow-countrymen.  We 
spend  millions  in  the  rudiments  of  education  for  all  classes;  but 
so  soon  as  any  have  reached  the  point  where  they  are  ready  to 
help  themselves  and  others  to  a higher  culture, — where  they  are 
aiming  to  extend  an  influence  that  has  invariably  proved  refin- 
ing, elevating,  and  humanizing, — there  we  begin  to  obstruct,  to 
concoct  difficulties,  and  plan  defeat  lest  any  should  do  too  much 
towards  the  intellectual  improvement  of  the  community. 

While  we  are  endeavoring  to  erect  an  example  of  Liberty 
enlightening  the  World,  we  draw  a veil  lest  some  of  that  light 
should  illumine  ourselves. 

The  historian  derives  the  name  Antwerp  from  an  ancient 
legend.  A very  powerful  ogre  had  his  seat  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Scheld,  and  demanded  of  every  passer-by  one  half  of  all 
the  goods  he  carried  with  him.  In  default  of  compliance  he 
cut  off  the  hand  of  the  traveller  and  threw  it  into  the  river ; 
hence  hand-werpen  and  Antwerp.  The  tale  is  not  incredible. 
Many  centuries  later  an  infinitely  mightier  ogre  sat  at  the  mouth 
of  a larger  stream,  seizing  the  half  of  all  that  passed,  and  bind- 
ing the  hands  of  all  who  were  occupied  in  benefiting  the  land  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  were  so  pleased  withal  that  they 
left  him  in  peace. 


Henry  Marquand. 
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THE  MODERN  GERMAN  NOVEL. 

GOETHE’S  “Wilhelm  Meister,”  tho  it  properly  belongs 
to  the  eighteenth  century,  struck  the  key-note  of  a theme 
which  the  novelists  of  modern  Germany  have  ever  since  been 
content  to  vary.  Gutzkow,  Freytag,  Spielhagen,  and  even  Fritz 
Reuter  and  Auerbach,  have  all  offered  their  expositions  (I  would 
not  say  solutions)  of  this  vital  problem,  viz.,  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  feudalism  of  the  past  and  the  industrial  spirit  of 
the  present.  As  feudalism  is  more  powerfully  intrenched  in 
Germany  than  in  any  other  European  country,  and  the  conflict 
accordingly  assumes  an  acuter  form,  it  is  natural  enough  that  the 
novelists  should  fight  the  battle  of  the  age  with  such  weapons 
and  powers  as  they  have  at  their  command.  But  even  apart 
from  this  consideration,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  problems  of  this 
order  possess  a peculiar  attraction  to  the  national  mind.  The 
movement  of  history,  the  conflict  of  social  forces,  which  year  by 
year  imperceptibly  modify  the  character  and  the  relations  of 
men — these  are  the  things  which  to  the  German  novelist  appear 
eminently  worthy  of  his  attention.  A merely  piquant  intrigue, 
affording  no  chances  for  historic  outlook  or  illustration  of  social 
problems,  he  relegates  to  what  he  calls  “ die  Novelle ,”  i.e.  the 
short  story.  Take  any  one  of  the  eminent  German  novelists — 
Spielhagen,  Freytag,  Auerbach — and  this  predilection  for  large 
problems  is  everywhere  manifest.  A pronounced  philosophical 
bias  is  also  perceptible  in  every  one  of  them,  and  it  would  be  an 
easy  thing  to  reconstruct  each  one’s  philosophy  of  life  from  his 
writings.  This  is,  to  be  sure,  to  a certain  extent  possible  in  the 
case  of  every  author  of  mature  convictions,  unless  he  happens 
to  be  as  severely  objective  as  Tourgudneff  or  Prosper  Merimde, 
whose  opinions,  tho  scarcely  to  be  inferred  from  his  writings, 
have  nevertheless  leaked  out  through  his  correspondence.  I 
think,  however,  that  it  is  capable  of  demonstration  that  a Ger- 
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man  author  rarely  rests  satisfied  until  he  has  equipped  himself 
with  a “philosophy” — until  he  has  acquired  definite  convictions 
concerning  a thousand  things  which  a Frenchman  or  an  English- 
man is  willing  to  leave  to  the  decision  of  those  whom  they  may 
concern.  A certain  irrepressible  tendency  toward  philosophical 
generalization  is  therefore  perceptible  in  the  great  majority  of 
German  novels,  especially  those  of  the  Young-German  period. 
Among  the  moderns,  Auerbach  is  especially  brimming  over 
with  convictions,  and  frequently,  as  in  “ The  Villa  on  the  Rhein,” 
forgets  that  he  has  a story  to  tell,  flings  away  his  mask  and 
preaches  Spinozism  in  propria  persona.  Spielhagen  possesses 
much  more  artistic  self-restraint,  and  his  social  philosophy  is 
only  to  be  inferred  from  the  general  drift  of  his  plots,  and  an 
occasional  little  panegyric  which  he  pronounces  upon  the  re- 
mains of  his  democratic  heroes  who  have  sacrificed  their  lives 
upon  the  barricades.  And  yet  I know  of  no  English  novelist 
except  George  Eliot  whose  views  upon  any  vital  question  I could 
with  equal  certainty  infer.  Among  the  French  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt  as  to  what  Zola  thinks;  but  I should  scarcely  feel  safe 
in  hazarding  an  opinion  as  to  the  views  on  religion,  art,  or  poli- 
tics of  Cherbuliez,  Droz,  or  Daudet.  As  regards  the  two  former, 
I should  only  know  that  their  opinions,  whatever  they  were, 
could  not  be  of  much  consequence. 

This  philosophic  attitude  toward  the  century  is  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  Gustav  Freytag’s  famous  novel  “ Debit 
and  Credit.”  The  author  possesses  a profound  comprehension 
of  the  industrial  revolution  of  the  century,  and  a beautiful  con- 
sistency of  sentiment  pervades  all  his  later  writings.  And  this 
consistency  is  the  result,  not  of  impulse  or  of  hereditary  bias, 
but  of  mature  culture  and  laborious  thought.  There  is  something 
admirable,  too,  in  the  ruthlessness  with  which  he  carries  out  the 
philosophical  purpose  in  every  detail  of  his  work,  enforcing  his 
moral,  not  in  preaching,  but  in  the  inexorable  sequence  and 
logic  of  his  fictitious  events.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
old  feudal  civilization  with  its  patriarchal  relations,  its  pomp 
and  circumstance,  was  a far  more  picturesque  affair  than  the 
barren  and  colorless  industrialism  which  is  now  driving  the  no- 
bleman from  his  inherited  acres  and  giving  the  merchant  the 
weightiest  vote  in  the  councils  of  state.  Thus  Baron  Rothsattel 
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in  “Debit  and  Credit”  is  a much  more  vivid  and  interesting  per- 
sonage than  his  unconscious  opponent,  Mr.  T.  O.  Schroter,  the 
wholesale  grocer,  whose  sober  industry  and  minute  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends  make  him  the  predestined  survivor  in  the 
social  struggle.  The  author  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  the 
Baron  would  conduct  himself  in  most  relations  of  life  with  the 
greater  dignity,  and  be  altogether  a more  agreeable  companion 
than  the  merchant ; but  he  is  equally  well  aware  that  Fate  has 
small  regard  for  picturesque  advantages,  and  that  the  struggle 
for  existence  is  not  decided  by  sentimental  considerations.  He 
has,  indeed,  a lurking  predilection  for  the  nobleman,  and  it  goes, 
no  doubt,  hard  with  him  to  sacrifice  him  ; but  the  more  praise 
he  deserves  for  adhering  so  rigidly  to  the  central  thought,  and 
completing  his  picture  with  such  exclusive  regard  for  the  logic 
of  reality. 

“The  German  novel,”  says  the  well-known  literary  historian 
Julian  Schmidt,  “must  seek  the  German  people  where  alone  it 
is  to  be  found,  viz.,  at  its  labor.”  This  proposition,  which  Frey- 
tag  has  quoted  with  approbation,  expresses  another  important 
change  which  the  German  novel  has  undergone  during  the  pres- 
ent generation.  We  all  know  that  labor  is  apt  to  be  dry  and 
has  neither  the  piquant  nor  the  picturesque  qualities  upon 
which  a novel  relies  for  its  interest.  It  is  only  when  a man  has 
leisure  that  he  can  go  in  search  of  gallant  adventures,  or  surren- 
der himself  to  emotions  which  may  arouse  the  sympathy  of 
tender  readers.  The  novelists  have  therefore  always  shown  a 
preference  for  the  rich  man,  whether  he  be  a parvenu  or  of  noble 
birth,  and  the  toilers  have,  as  a rule,  been  assigned  inferior 
roles,  figuring  as  rascals  or  comic  characters,  or  as  mere  “supers.” 
The  business  of  life,  as  the  majority  of  novelists  represent  it,  is 
enjoyment,  excitement,  or  at  best  self-development.  In  “ Wil- 
helm Meister”  it  was  the  latter,  but  it  was  to  be  acquired  by 
association  with  men  of  wealth  and  station  who  were  free  from 
the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  toiling  Philistine  world.  In  order 
to  enable  his  hero  to  enjoy  this  advantage,  Goethe  makes  him 
spend  his  time  in  directing  the  amusements  of  a company  of 
noble  idlers,  and  it  hardly  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  what 
an  undignified  occupation  this  was  for  a young  gentleman  with 
ideal  aspirations  and  in  search  of  “ harmonious  culture.”  Goethe, 
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with  all  his  clear-sightedness  in  the  abstract,  was  too  deeply  im- 
bued with  respect  for  the  nobility  to  perceive  that  there  was 
anything  anomalous  in  this  instinctive  subordination  of  the 
citizen  to  the  nobleman.  Very  likely  he  had  his  reasons  for 
thinking  so,  and  in  a certain  way  he  was  right.  In  the  feudal 
organization  of  the  state,  and  while  society  is  yet  semi-militant, 
the  nobleman  fulfils  an  important  function  and  is  entitled  to  a 
corresponding  respect;  but,  as  society  emerges  from  the  state  of 
militancy,  the  function  which  he  performed  will  be  less  and  less 
needed,  and  the  only  salvation  for  the  representatives  of  feudal- 
ism in  the  modern  state  is,  therefore,  to  abandon  their  claims  to 
superiority  and  engage  in  some  industrial  pursuit.  It  is  this 
very  thing  which  Rothsattel  attempts  to  do  in  “ Debit  and 
Credit,”  but  as  he  has  had  no  training  for  such  a pursuit,  and 
moreover  possesses  no  criterion  for  the  judgment  of  men  except 
their  deference  to  himself,  he  is  cheated  on  all  sides  and  precipi- 
tates his  ruin  by  the  very  means  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  re- 
establish his  position  in  the  state.  He  cannot  condescend,  like 
that  unpicturesque  toiler  T.  O.  Schroter,  to  investigate  his  own 
ledgers  and  see  that  the  accounts  tally ; nor  can  he  bear  to  give 
his  confidence  to  an  upright  and  honest  man  with  a fair  degree 
of  self-respect.  It  wounds  his  pride  to  have  a citizen  behave 
frankly  and  independently  in  his  presence,  and  partly  to  save 
this  inherited  pride  he  turns  from  the  honest  and  self-respecting 
merchant  to  the  obsequious  Jew  who  fleeces  him  with  the  deep- 
est of  bows  [and  chuckles  to  himself,  while  he  draws  his  toils 
slowly  about  him. 

According  to  Freytag,  then,  it  is  labor  which  in  the  end 
gives  a man  the  upper  hand  in  the  struggle  for  existence  ; and 
it  is  in  itself  a triumph  how  he  has  succeeded  in  investing  the 
various  mercantile  transactions  in  the  house  of  “T.  O.  Schroter” 
and  the  establishment  of  Rothsattal’s  factory  with  a truly  human 
interest.  The  fates  of  the  characters  for  whom  we  feel  so  lively 
a sympathy  are  so  intimately  interwoven  with  these  transac- 
tions that  it  is  impossible  not  to  follow  them  in  breathless  sus- 
pense. Even  the  young  nobleman  Fink  who  has  imbibed  a 
fair  share  of  the  military  traditions  of  his  ancestors,  sees  himself 
forced  to  enter  the  office  of  the  wholesale  grocer,  and,  gradually 
conquering  his  somewhat  volatile  nature,  adapts  himself  to  the 
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changed  requirements  of  the  age.  He  has  been  in  the  United 
States,  where  he  has  had  occasion  to  rid  himself  of  many  of  his 
noble  prejudices  and  has  learned  the  art  to  help  himself.  This 
man,  eg.  the  man  of  birth  and  brains  and  devoid  of  prejudice,  is, 
according  to  our  author,  the  heir  of  the  future.  He  is,  at  all 
events,  the  successor  in  the  industrial  state  to  the  defunct  no- 
bleman of  the  past.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  solution  of  the  problem 
presented  by  nearly  all  the  German  novelists  who  have  dealt 
with  it.  The  homo  novus — the  pure  plebeian — they  are  unable 
to  stomach.  And  yet  whoever  reads  the  signs  of  the  times 
aright  will  risk  the  prophecy  that  the  man  without  ancestors 
will  probably  secure  the  lion’s  share  in  the  heritage  of  the  future. 

In  his  endeavor  to  depict  the  German  people  at  its  labor, 
Freytag  has  not  confined  himself  to  mercantile  toil.  Besides 
commerce,  a large  portion  of  the  German  nation  is  also  devoted 
to  scholarly  labor.  This  is  a branch  of  labor  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans have  reached  the  highest  excellence ; and  a novelist  who, 
like  Freytag,  is  familiar  with  all  its  joys  and  trials  could  scarcely 
fail  to  extract  from  it  a great  amount  of  entertainment.  The 
novel  “ The  Lost  Manuscript,”  which  deals  with  the  search  of 
Professor  Werner  for  the  lost  books  of  Tacitus,  is,  to  my  mind, 
one  of  the  most  delightful  books  in  the  German  language.  The 
adorable  Ilse  whom  the  Professor  finds  instead  of  the  lost  Taci- 
tus is  the  historic  German  maiden,  a modern  Thusnelda  in  the 
bud,  in  whom  repose  in  half-slumber  all  the  heroic  possibilities 
of  the  German  mind.  Modern  civilized  life,  to  be  sure,  rarely 
calls  for  the  kind  of  heroism  that  the  Teutonic  women  exhibited 
at  the  Catalanian  Fields,  but  in  the  emergencies  which  arise  in 
Use’s  life,  of  which  some,  indeed,  are  of  a mediaeval  character, 
she  shows  herself  a worthy  daughter  of  those  ancestresses 
whom  Tacitus  glorified  in  his  “ Germania.”  Vividly  depicted  is 
also  the  Professor’s  deepening  absorption  in  his  search  which 
leads  him  to  neglect  his  young  wife  and  fail  to  perceive  the 
dishonorable  designs  of  the  prince  in  whom  Use’s  beauty  has 
enkindled  a baleful  passion.  Of  scarcely  less  interest  to  the 
scholar,  tho  perhaps  a little  tedious  to  the  general  reader,  is 
the  description  of  the  various  parasitical  growths  which  flourish 
upon  the  vigorous  trunk  of  the  German  tree  of  knowledge; 
particularly  Magister  Knix,  the  forger  of  ancient  manuscripts, 
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who  comes  within  a hair  of  wrecking  a noble  scholarly  reputa- 
tion. All  these  complications,  dealing  with  the  inner  struggles 
and  the  outer  vicissitudes  of  an  existence  devoted  to  scholarly 
investigation,  form  in  their  ensemble  a picture  of  German  uni- 
versity life  which  no  later  chronicler  need  hope  to  rival.  Of  the 
long  historic  series  “ The  Ancestors,”  which  Freytag  has  not  yet 
completed,  I have  not  the  space  to  speak,  altho  it  offers  a 
tempting  field  for  comment. 

A firmer  place  than  Freytag  in  the  affection  of  transatlantic 
readers  had  Berthold  Auerbach,  whose  recent  death  we  have 
scarcely  ceased  to  lament.  His  novel  “ On  the  Heights”  made 
the  round  of  the  world  and-  carried  its  author’s  reputation  to 
the  antipodes.  And  yet,  ungracious  as  the  assertion  may  seem, 
this  book  shows  plainly  enough  that  Auerbach  was  not  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  nation  which  he  undertook  to  describe,  and 
could  not,  however  much  he  yearned  to  do  so,  feel  entirely  as  it 
felt,  and  depict  from  the  inside  its  sentiments  and  experiences. 
Of  the  keenest  exterior  observation  “ On  the  Heights”  gives 
abundant  evidence,  but  all  the  figures,  even  the  sturdy  Wal- 
purga  and  her  Hansei,  are  more  or  less  “ sickbed  o’er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thought.”  There  is  a still  small  voice  whispering, 
half  unperceived,  through  every  one  of  them,  and  that  voice 
is  Berthold  Auerbach,  or  rather  Berthold  Auerbach’s  idol, 
Spinoza.  Walpurga  and  Hansei  certainly  display  a marvel- 
lous degree  of  religious  toleration — a most  unusual  character- 
istic, as  every  one  will  admit,  among  peasants — and  a freedom 
from  prejudice  which  they  could  never  have  acquired  except 
by  passing  through  the  Spinozistic  mind  of  Auerbach.  Old 
Count  Eberhard,  too,  seems  to  have  derived  his  hard-won  wis- 
dom from  the  same  source,  and  Colonel  Bronnen  and  Dr. 
Gunther — in  fact  every  one  whom  the  author  regards  as  ad- 
mirable— have  all  drunk,  whether  avowedly  or  not,  from  the 
pure  fount  of  Spinoza.  Now  there  is,  to  my  mind,  no  doubt 
that  Spinoza  is  the  greatest  philosopher  of  modern  times,  and 
that  Hegel,  Fichte,  and  even  Kant  have  in  no  such  manner,  by 
pure  inductive  reasoning,  anticipated  the  conclusions  of  modern 
scientific  thought.  He  unquestionably  deserves  all  the  admi- 
ration which  Auerbach  bestows  upon  him.  But  for  all  that,  one 
may  question  the  wisdom  of  making  propaganda  for  him  in  a 
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novel,  especially  when  the  value  of  the  novel,  as  a work  of 
art,  is  thereby  perceptibly  injured.  Auerbach,  as  those  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  know  him  are  aware,  habitually 
breathed  this  rarefied  ether  of  philosophic  thought,  and 
with  the  clear-sightedness  and  freedom  from  prejudice  of  an 
“emancipated”  Jew  he  viewed  the  world  frankly  through  this 
medium.  Apparently  he  did  not  discover  until  a few  months 
before  his  death  how  isolated  his  position  was  on  these  upper 
altitudes  of  the  mind,  and  how  far  removed  even  the  cultured 
classes  in  Germany  were  from  that  serene  and  unbiassed  attitude 
with  which  he  had  credited  them.  “ But  my  God  !”  he  exclaimed 
to  an  American  friend  on  his  return  from  the  Spinoza  festival, 
where  the  mob  had  only  with  difficulty  been  restrained  from 
attacking  him,  “ here  I have  labored  for  the  German  people 
unweariedly  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  this  is  what  I get  for  it. 
Is  it  not  terrible?”  He  seemed  utterly  broken  in  spirit;  and  it 
is  the  common  opinion  among  his  friends  that  the  “ Judenhetze” 
killed  him.  He  had  contemplated  humanity  serenely  and  with 
kindly  interest  through  his  clear  Spinozistic  spectacles ; and  he 
had  not  been  aware  that  humanity  had  all  the  while  viewed  him 
through  a pair  of  intensely  colored  mediaeval  glasses.  No  won- 
der the  discovery  was  a shock  to  him.  It  was  a pity  he  could 
not  have  anticipated  in  spirit  Spielhagen’s  noble  tribute  to  his 
memory.  It  would  have  brightened  his  dying  hour. 

It  is  yet  too  soon  after  Auerbach’s  death  to  form  any  con- 
jecture as  to  what  posterity’s  estimate  will  be  of  his  work.  Of 
course  posterity  will  drop  nine  out  of  every  ten  of  our  present 
immortals  ; and  I can  hardly  suppress  the  conviction  that  Auer- 
bach will  not  be  among  the  latest  survivors.  He  was  not  a 
sufficiently  pronounced  representative  of  anything  (unless  it  be 
Spinozism)  to  survive  as  the  exponent  of  any  particular  school 
of  thought  or  the  chronicler  of  any  particular  phase  of  civili- 
zation. Spielhagen  and  Freytag  have  depicted  the  age,  as  it 
shapes  itself  in  Germany,  much  more  objectively  and  with  a 
deeper  knowledge  of  national  characteristics.  “ On  the  Heights” 
is  a book  of  great  ability  and  with  a moving  and  beautifully  de- 
veloped plot.  Nevertheless  it  seems  already  now  old-fashioned. 
There  is  a subcurrent  of  didacticism  in  it  which  arrests  and 
often  breaks  the  narrative.  The  characters  occasionally  fall  out 
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of  their  roles  and  preach  wisdom  that  is  much  beyond  them. 
The  same  thing  occurs  again  and  again  in  the  “ Black  Forest 
Village  Tales for  instance,  in  the  journal  of  the  village  school- 
master, “ The  Lauterbacher,”  and  the  philosophical  disquisitions 
of  the  rebellious  peasant  Lucian  in  “ Lucifer.”  What  Auerbach 
has  contributed  to  German  literature  is  chiefly  his  own  noble 
personality,  and  no  one  will  deny  that  this  is  a valuable  contri- 
bution. He  has  illustrated  himself,  and  distributed  disguised 
counterfeits  of  himself  in  all  his  works,  and  in  their  ensemble 
these  form  a most  interesting  individuality.  On  the  Galton 
plan  of  “ composite  portraiture”  the  resulting  “ pictorial  aver- 
age” of  the  whole  Auerbach  gallery  would  be  Auerbach  himself. 
To  a certain  extent  this  may  perhaps  be  asserted  of  every 
prominent  author.  I question,  however,  if  it  be  true  of  the  very' 
greatest.  Neither  Tourgueneff  nor  Thackeray  could  be  success- 
fully reconstructed  from  the  types  which  they  have  created, 
even  tho  the  latter  reveals  himself  freely  enough  in  his  marginal 
comments. 

It  is  a notable  fact  that  the  latest  school  of  novel-writing,  of 
which  Zola  is  the  most  aggressive  representative,  has  as  yet 
made  no  conspicuous  convert  in  Germany.  Spielhagen  has  even 
in  his  last  book,  “ Theorie  und  Technik  des  Romans,”  entered 
a formal  protest  against  the  tendencies  of  the  naturalistic  school, 
without,  however,  denying  the  ability  which  is  expended  in  its 
service.  And  when  Spielhagen,  who  is  the  most  radical  thinker 
among  German  authors,  judges  in  this  way,  it  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  the  others,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Paul  Heyse,  are 
even  severer  in  their  judgment.  But  Spielhagen’s  radicalism 
appears  to  be  based  upon  philosophical  convictions  which  ante- 
date the  scientific  developments  of  recent  years.  Moreover,  his 
method,  which  he  has  in  the  above-named  book  exhaustively 
explained  and  accounted  for,  was  already  formed,  and  like  a 
well-constructed  tool  is  admirably  adapted  for  his  purpose.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  he  should  look  askance  at  the  innovations  of 
a fanatic  iconoclast  and  denunciator  like  Zola.  That  he  is 
likewise,  in  his  estimate  of  Daudet,  disposed  to  be  unsympathetic 
is,  I think,  due  to  a certain  temperamental  dislike  for  the  frivo- 
lous conception  of  life  and  the  apparently  shallow  solutions  of 
the  social  problems  with  which  the  French  authors  are  apt  to 
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content  themselves.  Spielhagen  would  probably  be  disinclined 
to  subscribe  to  Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  proposition  that 
the  prime  requisite  of  the  novel  is  that  it  should  entertain ; nor 
do  I suppose  that  he  would  be  entirely  satisfied  with  Mr.  James’s 
emendation  that  its  object  should  be  to  represent  life.  He 
would,  of  course,  admit  that  it  ought  to  do  both ; but  in  his 
hands  the  definition  undergoes  a further  and  very  characteristic 
enlargement.  The  business  of  novelists,  he  says  (“  Theorie  und 
Technik  des  Romans,”  p.  262),  is  : “ Weltbilder  aufzustellen- — Bil- 
der  Hires  Volkes  und  seiner  Strebungen  in  einem  gewissen  Zeitab- 
schnitt e.g.,  to  give  world-pictures — pictures  of  their  nation 
and  its  aspirations  during  a certain  period.  The  personal  epi- 
sode, then,  in  Spielhagen,  is  related  primarily  with  a view  to 
illustrate  the  national  problems  and  aspirations  at  a certain 
period.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  proposition  in  mind  if  one 
is  to  do  full  justice  to  Spielhagen’s  literary  activity.  From  his 
very  first  work  until  the  last  he  has  been  faithful  to  the  large  pur- 
pose which  he  has  here  enunciated,  and  the  profound  pleasure 
which  I have  found  in  reading  his  works  is  perhaps  also  due  to 
the  fact  that  I have  recognized  their  typical  quality  and  their 
direct  bearing  upon  the  great  questions  which  agitate  the  cen- 
tury. One  may  agree  or  disagree,  accept  or  reject  his  solutions 
of  these  problems,  but  his  strong  and  earnest  voice  will  never 
fail  to  stimulate  one's  thought  and  rouse  one  from  the  indolent 
lethargy  which  the  fatalistic  philosophy  of  modern  life  induces. 
The  reason  why  his  novels  have  never  gained  the  popularity 
here  that  was  freely  accorded  to  Auerbach  is  scarcely  far  to 
seek.  They  were  too  serious  for  the  average  American  reader, 
who  cares  little  for  the  problems  which,  as  he  flatters  himself, 
merely  concern  the  effete  monarchies;  and,  unhappily,  popularity 
can  never  be  obtained  except  from  the  average  reader.  The 
people  who  wept  over  the  cheap  sentimentalism  of  Marlit  and 
Werner  found  little  to  appeal  to  them  in  the  tragic  perspective 
and  uncompromising  logic  of  such  works  as  “ Problematic  Char- 
acters,” “In  Rank  and  File,”  and  “ Hammer  and  Anvil.”  We 
are  so  unaccustomed  to  look  for  any  deeper  historic  significance 
in  the  plots  of  our  own  novelists  that  we  occasionally  fail  to 
perceive  it  even  where  it  exists.  That  larger  vision  which  sees 
not  only  incidents  and  personal  relations,  but  recognizes  their 
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bearing  upon  the  grand  social  movements  of  the  century,  is  ex- 
tremely rare  among  us— is  in  fact  extremely  rare  everywhere. 
But  it  is  just  this  vision  which  distinguishes  Spielhagen  among 
German  authors,  and  which  would  make  his  popularity  prob- 
lematic among  any  people  less  thoughtful  than  the  German. 
Freytag,  as  I have  endeavored  to  show,  possesses  the  same 
gift  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  altogether  a tendency  to  philo- 
sophic generalization  may  be  said  to  be  a national  characteristic. 
The  German  critic  looks  for  it  as  naturally  as  our  own  remains 
blind  to  it ; and  he  judges  the  value  of  a novel,  c&teris paribus , 
by  its  presence  or  absence,  by  the  relevancy  of  its  types,  and  by 
the  consistency  with  which  its  philosophical  purpose  is  carried 
out.  It  is  particularly  perceptible  how,  since  the  re-establishment 
of  the  empire  and  the  centralization  of  the  national  life  in  Ber- 
lin, the  novelist  has,  in  this  respect,  gained  an  advantage  which 
during  the  old  scattered  condition  he  must  have  missed.  Berlin 
is  now  the  only  city  in  Germany  which,  in  the  American  sense 
of  the  word,  is  alive,  and  all  the  other  little  capitals  where  petty 
courts  reside  have  sunk  into  absolute  insignificance.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  from  the  narrow  horizon  of  Weimar  that  Goethe 
contemplated  the  great  panorama  of  the  century,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  old  “ particularism”  is  perceptible  in  his  character 
and  on  every  page  of  “ Wilhelm  Meister.”  Jean  Paul  must  have 
heard  but  very  feebly  the  pulse-beat  of  the  age  in  his  rural  re- 
treat at  Hof;  and  one  wonders  how  Freytag  could  have  sur- 
veyed the  great  movements  of  civilization  from  his  villa  at 
Siebleben,  in  the  shadow  of  the  little  court  at  Gotha.  His 
university  career  at  Leipzig,  to  be  sure,  gave  him  a post  of  van- 
tage, and,  as  we  know  from  his  own  confession,  it  was  there  the 
material  accumulated  for  his  two  important  novels.  If,  however, 
he  had  undertaken  to  pursue  into  the  present  the  theme  which 
he  has  so  ably  treated  in  “ Debit  and  Credit,”  I cannot  but  think 
that  he  would  have  shown  the  effect  of  the  national  consolida- 
tion as  vigorously  as  Spielhagen  does  in  “ Sturmflut.” 

It  is  not  often  that  social  problems  have  received  such 
exhaustive,  philosophic,  and  yet  thoroughly  dramatic  treatment 
in  a novel  as  is  accorded  to  them  in  “ Sturmflut.”  The  book 
deals  with  the  effect  of  the  French  milliards  upon  the  German 
State  and  society  at  large  ; the  speculative  mania  that  followed  ; 
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the  decay  of  old-fashioned  rectitude ; the  increased  burdens  re- 
sulting from  official  extravagance  ; the  growing  discontent  of 
the  working  classes,  who  were  debarred  from  enjoying  the  profits 
of  the  war  tho  sharers  in  its  tribulations.  All  these  things  are 
held  in  hand  firmly  by  the  author,  and  it  is  a real  pleasure  to 
observe  how  this  whole  complex  plot  moves  forward,  p'reserving 
throughout  its  typical  character.  The  impartiality  with  which 
the  virtues  and  the  limitations  of  the  nobleman  as  well  as  those 
of  the  citizen  are  depicted  indicates  a more  cosmopolitan  view, 
and  perhaps  a riper  experience,  than  was  exhibited  in  the  treat- 
ment of  similar  relations  in  “ Problematic  Characters”  and 
“ Through  Night  to  Light.”  The  varied  and  brilliant  metropoli- 
tan life  of  the  German  capital  is  set  in  motion  before  our  eyes, 
and  the  whirling  activity  of  clashing  interests  which  emanates 
from  here  to  the  remotest  corner  of  the  empire  serves  only  to 
complicate  the  situations  and  to  deepen  their  interest.  Such  a 
novel  could  not  have  been  written  with  the  same  degree  of  viv- 
idness and  power  in  the  old  languid  ante-bellum  capital  of  Prus- 
sia; and  a lively  sense  of  the  contrast  between  the  old  state  of. 
affairs  and  the  new  can  be  realized  by  comparing  the  novels  of 
Spielhagen’s  first  period  with  those  of  his  second.  The  “prob- 
lematic character” — the  man  who  was  destroyed  by  his  own 
genius,  and  fit  for  no  position  which  the  State  could  then  offer— 
was  the  typical  and  ever-recurring  hero,  as  in  fact  he  was  in  life. 
The  German  State  had  no  need  of  genius,  unless  perhaps  it 
were  a strategic  one.  There  was  no  public  life  to  speak  of : the 
State  was  a private  military  corporation,  which  could  be  best 
administered  by  mediocrities.  Therefore  those  who  were  bur- 
dened with  an  excess  of  ability  or  critical  insight  consumed 
their  hearts  in  discontent  or  wasted  them  in  love-adventures. 
Love  was,  in  fact,  the  only  legitimate  business  in  those  days  for 
a man  of  genius,  and  death  on  the  barricades  the  legitimate 
end  of  a life  wasted  in  love  and  talk  and  insatiable  longings. 

The  situation  is  now  somewhat  different ; and  the  change  is 
again  faithfully  chronicled  in  Spielhagen’s  novels.  Germany 
has  now  a quasi-constitution  which  the  powerful  Chancellor  is 
greatly  inclined  to  ignore,  and  perhaps  openly  violate.  The 
militant  spirit  fostered  by  the  late  war  has  brought  about  a re- 
action toward  autocracy  and  a consequent  decay  of  parliamen- 
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tary  institutions.  The  reaction,  as  every  clear-sighted  man  must 
know,  is  of  course  temporary,  but  it  is  dangerous  as  long  as  it 
lasts,  and  retards  the  industrial  development  of  the  nation.  A 
most  oppressive  system  of  protection  (only  rivalled  in  foolish 
severity  by  our  own)  increases  the  cost  of  living — makes  the 
poor  poorer  and  the  rich  richer.  A vast  military  machinery  is 
needed  to  keep  the  discontented  in  order,  and  only  feeds  the 
socialistic  sentiment  which  it  is  intended  to  suppress.  If  Bis- 
marck lives  long  enough,  or  his  rigorous  policy  is  persisted  in  by 
his  successor,  an  explosion  must  necessarily  occur  sooner  or 
later,  and  it  will  be  repeated  until  the  force  of  the  military  despot- 
ism is  broken.  The  whole  force  of  evolution  and  the  resistless 
logic  of  history  are  on  the  side  of  the  rebellious  masses,  and  in 
the  end  their  cause  must  prevail. 

Every  one  will  admit  that  in  a situation  like  this  there  is 
abundant  material  for  a novelist  with  Spielhagen’s  ability  to 
discern  the  forces  at  work  beneath  the  social  movements.  His 
works,  which  extend  over  the  last  twenty-seven  years,  tho  some 
of  them  deal  with  earlier  periods,  are  to  my  mind  the  most 
valuable  and  faithful  chronicles  of  German  life  and  thought 
during  the  last  quarter-century  that  we  possess.  It  would  give 
me  much  pleasure  to  enter  into  a more  detailed  examination  of 
them,  but  as  my  space  does  not  permit,  I reserve  for  myself 
this  privilege  for  a future  occasion. 

Paul  Heyse,  who  at  present  shares  with  Spielhagen  and  Frey- 
tag  the  favor  of  the  German  public,  I shall  also  have  to  dismiss 
more  briefly  than  his  importance  warrants.  It  is,  however, 
chiefly  as  a writer  of  short  stories  that  he  has  gained  his  fame, 
and  the  short  story  I have  excluded  from  my  consideration  in 
the  present  paper.  Paul  Heyse’s  two  long  novels,  “The  Chil- 
dren of  the  World”  and  “In  Paradise,”  are,  with  all  their  un- 
deniable ability,  so  remote  from  the  horizon  of  American  read- 
ers, that  I should  only  do  injustice  to  the  author  in  attempting 
to  characterize  them.  His  radicalism  asserts  itself  chiefly  within 
the  pale  of  ethics  ; the  traditional  barriers  which  civilization 
has  gradually  imposed  upon  society  seem  to  him  too  narrow, 
and  with  much  ingenuity  he  devises  situations  in  which  the 
natural  feeling  would  seem  to  side  with  the  law-breaker.  It 
is  especially  the  matrimonial  rebel  who  commands  Heyse’s 
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sympathy — the  youth  or  the  maiden  who,  in  the  ardor  of  youth 
or  yielding  to  outside  pressure,  has  tied  him  or  her  self  to  an  un- 
congenial partner  and  is  paying  the  penalty  of  a daily  martyr- 
dom. Madame  Toutlemonde,  the  German  Mrs.  Grundy,  has 
a great  dread  of  Heyse,  and  it  is  said  she  keeps  his  books  on  the 
poison-shelf  in  her  locked  closet.  Their  pages  are,  however, 
dog’s-eared  and  well  fingered. 

Among  the  rebellious  men  of  genius  whom  Germany  has  pro- 
duced (and  I have  endeavored  to  show  that  a man  of  genius  in 
Germany  must  needs  be  a rebel,  unless  he  happens  to  be  chan- 
cellor), no  one  holds  a place  closer  to  the  popular  heart  than  the 
late  Fritz  Reuter.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  period  of  Reu- 
ter’s rebellion  preceded  his  productive  period,  and  he  had  the 
ill-luck  to  be  sentenced  to  death  for  having  belonged  to  a patri- 
otic student-society  ( Burschenschaft ) and  having  written  some 
enthusiastic  verses  in  an  autograph-album  about  “ fatherland  ” 
and  “liberty.”  That  was  a dangerous  experiment  in  those 
days ; and  tho  Reuter  was  pardoned,  he  had  to  spend  seven 
long  years  of  his  youth  in  being  dragged  about  from  one  mili- 
tary jail  to  the  other,  and  in  drinking  brandy  with  his  jailers, 
who  found  him  a jolly  companion.  Both  the  brandy  and  the 
idleness  of  such  a life  proved  fatal  to  Reuter,  and  it  was  only 
to  save  himself  from  absolute  ruin  that,  after  his  release,  he 
turned  in  despair  to  literature.  Oddly  enough  it  was  as  a humor- 
ist that  he  made  his  fame ; there  is  not  a particle  of  indignation 
in  his  books  against  those  who  so  cruelly  wrecked  his  life.  He 
drew  on  the  early  reminiscences  of  his  boyhood  in  his  native 
town  of  Stavenhagen  in  Mecklenburg,  and  with  inimitable 
drollery  reproduced  the  quaint  speech  and  manner  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  His  realism  is  almost  photographic  in  its  minute- 
ness, and  yet  full  of  artistic  intentions.  Pathetic  in  the  extreme 
is  his  description  (written,  as  all  his  works,  in  the  Plattdeutch 
dialect)  of  his  release  from  the  fortress  and  his  first  outlook  into 
the  strange  world  after  his  long  imprisonment.  Several  of  his 
novels,  particularly  “ Ut  mine  Stromtid  ” and  “Ut  mine  Fest- 
ungstid,”  have  been  translated  into  English,  but  they  lose  so 
enormously  in  the  translation  that  one  can  hardly  form  any  con- 
ception of  their  effective  blending  of  humor  and  pathos  in  the 
original. 
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Of  Professor  Georg  Ebers,  whose  Egyptian  romances  have 
gained  a great  popularity  in  Germany,  I need  scarcely  speak  at  any 
length.  With  him  art  seems  to  be  the  mere  handmaid  of  scholar- 
ship ; and  as  knowledge  clothed  in  so  attractive  a form  could  not 
fail  to  prove  alluring,  his  easy  conquest  of  the  public  is  not  to  be 
marvelled  at.  Nevertheless,  a novel  equipped  with  learned  ref- 
erences and  profuse  scholarly  footnotes  strikes  one  oddly,  and 
the  conscientiousness  with  which  the  author  has  studied  his  hiero- 
glyphics and  explored  the  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs  can  scarcely 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  that  nameless  charm  which  only  a 
highly  developed  artistic  faculty  can  supply.  A vivid  dramatic 
movement  is,  to  be  sure,  not  lacking  in  any  of  Ebers’s  romances’, 
and  excitement  is  also  plentifully  supplied,  varied  with  descrip- 
tions which  are  full  of  color  and  animation.  For  all  that,  a 
book  like  “ Uarda”  or  “ An  Egyptian  Princess”  taxes  the  pa- 
tience of  the  transatlantic  reader  severely,  in  spite  of  the  satis- 
faction one  naturally  feels  at  having  acquired  so  valuable  an 
insight  into  the  heart  of  a remote  civilization.  Sensational  in 
the  vulgar  sense  Ebers’s  romances  are  not,  altho  they  revel  in 
an  excess  of  exciting  incidents ; but  it  may  well  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  violent  incidents  with  which  they  deal  were  as 
normal  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  as  the  eventless  chronicles  of 
Howells  and  James  are  to-day.  As  civilization  progresses,  in- 
cidents of  the  kind  which  novel-readers  crave,  involving  some 
sort  of  mental  or  physical  violence,  must  necessarily  become 
more  scarce ; and  to  resort  to  insane  asylums  or  police-courts, 
or  any  of  the  agencies  which  are  provided  for  the  care  of  the 
laggers-behind  of  civilization,  merely  because  a depraved  public 
taste  demands  the  abnormal  rather  than  the  typical,  is  certainly 
an  undignified  proceeding  on  the  part  of  any  one  who  claims  the 
name  of  an  artist.  Among  the  German  novelists  of  to-day  there 
is  really  no  one  who  has  the  fearlessness  to  depend  exclusively 
upon  his  charm  as  a narrator  and  to  deal  in  the  manner  of  George 
Eliot  with  the  quiet  soul-histories  of  commonplace  people. 
But  it  may  be  answered  that  life  in  a semi-feudal  state  like 
Germany  has  necessarily  more  color  and  incident  of  the  excit- 
ing sort  than  our  tame  and  unrelieved  democracy.  The  mere 
system  of  caste,  with  all  the  complex  sentiments  which  it  en- 
genders, is  a most  precious  agency  to  the  novelist,  affording  him 
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opportunities  for  contrasts  and  conflicts  which  in  our  repub- 
lican society  have  only  feeble  counterparts.  Nevertheless,  as 
this  system  is  doomed,  the  German  novelist  of  the  twentieth 
century  may  have  to  face  the  problem  of  making  a democracy 
entertaining. 


Hjalmar  H.  Boyesen. 
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S probably  the  best  service  that  can  be  rendered  just  now  to 


the  discussion  of  the  Divorce  Question,  this  article  will,  after 
brief  outline  of  the  facts,  aim  to  call  attention  to  some  aspects 
of  the  problem  which  deserve  special  study,  but  which*  have 
been  too  generally  overlooked.  It  will,  therefore,  touch  upon 
the  more  familiar  phases  of  the  subject  only  as  they  shall  be  ne- 
cessary to  its  particular  aim.  The  facts  are  given  in  somewhat 
fuller  outline  than  the  necessities  of  this  discussion  require,  to 
meet  the  increasing  demand  for  an  accurate  and  comprehensive 
statement  of  them. 

Connecticut  granted  91  divorces  in  1849,  which,  to  use  the 
customary  and  generally  fair  method  of  comparison,  was  proba- 
bly one  for  each  35  marriages  of  the  year.  In  1878  the  annual 
average  for  fifteen  years  had  become  445,  or  one  to  every  10.4 
marriages.  Vermont  granted  94  divorces  in  i860,  or  one  to  every 
23  marriages;  and  197  in  1878,  with  a ratio  to  marriages  of  one  to 
14.  Massachusetts  granted  243  in  i860,  or  one  to  51  marriages; 
and  600  in  1878,  or  one  to  21.4.  In  New  Hampshire  there  were 
107  in  i860,  and  314  in  1882.  This  latter  year  the  ratio  was 
one  to  10.9  ; in  the  former  it  must  have  been  about  one  to  31. 
Rhode  Island  recorded  162  in  1869,  or  one  in  14 marriages;  and 
271  in  1882,  the  ratio  becoming  one  to  11.  There  were  587  in 
Maine  in  1880,  probably  one  to  at  most  10,  or  possibly  even 
9,  marriages.  From  such  reports  as  other  States  give,  a similar 
condition  of  things  is  found.  The  ratio  of  divorces  to  marriages 
in  Ohio  was  one  to  26  in  1865,  while  1806  divorces  were  granted 
in  1882,  or  one  to  16.8  marriages.  In  the  two  most  populous 
counties  of  Minnesota  the  ratio  of  divorce  suits  to  marriages  rose 
in  ten  years  in  the  one  county  from  one  to  29.3  to  one  in  22.9, 
and  in  the  other  from  one  to  19  to  one  in  12.  For  six  years  the 
ratio  of  divorce  suits  begun  in  Cook  County,  111.  (Chicago),  to 
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marriage  licenses  issued  was  one  to  9.5.  In  1882  the  ratio  of  di- 
vorces actually  granted  was  found  to  be  one  to  13.4,  which  is 
almost  exactly  the  ratio  for  the  year  before  in  Louisville.  St. 
Louis  granted  “ about  205  divorces”  one  year,  and  in  the  next 
430  suits  were  entered.  San  Francisco  divorced  333  married 
pairs  in  1880,  and  364  the  next  year.  Making  the  estimate  of 
nine  marriages  to  the  thousand  inhabitants,  there  were  actually 
granted  in  that  city  in  the  latter  year  a divorce  to  each  5.78  mar- 
riages! Yet  counties  in  other  States  than  California  make  as 
bad  or  a worse  showing.  Philadelphia,  it  is  said,  granted  101 
divorces  in  1862,  215  in  1872,  and  477  in  1882.1  There  were 
212  in  New  York  City  in  1870,  and  316  in  1882.  Complete  re- 
turns show  that  New  England  granted  2113  divorces  in  1878, 
and  probably  the  number  last  year  was  still  greater,  notwith- 
standing important  legislation  which  has  reduced  the  number  in 
some  of  these  States.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  divorces  have 
doubled  in  proportion  to  marriages  or  population  in  most  of  the 
northern  States  within  thirty  years.  Present  figures  indicate  a 
still  greater  increase.  No  statistics  from  the  South  are  yet  col- 
lected, except  those  just  given  from  Louisville  and  St.  Louis, 
but  the  frequency  of  “ spontaneous”  divorces  among  both 
whites  and  blacks  in  some  sections  is  well  known.  Probably 
legal  divorce  has  increased  since  the  war. 

Some  remarks  on  these  statistics  and  the  condition  of  things 
they  represent  will  lead  to  those  remoter  considerations  to  which 
this  article  aims  to  call  particular  attention.  This  increase  of 
divorces  has  quickly  and  surely  followed  a relaxation  in  the 
stringency  of  divorce  laws.  In  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts, 
the  numbers  of  divorces  rose  rapidly  after  the  addition  of  new 
causes  for  which  they  might  be  obtained.  In  Vermont  the 

1 Since  this  was  written  the  Rev.  Dr.  I.  E.  Dwinell,  of  Redwood,  Cali- 
fornia, in  an  admirable  article  in  the  New  Englander  for  January,  has  shown 
that  there  were  in  a year  in  29  of  the  52  counties  of  California  789  divorces  to 
5849  marriage  licenses,  or  one  divorce  to  7.41  licenses.  The  Bureau  of  Vital  Sta- 
tistics of  New  Jersey  have  just  found  that  for  the  five  years  ending  July  1,  1883, 
the  courts  of  that  State  granted  a total  of  788  divorces,  with  a probable  ratio  to 
marriages  of  one  to  not  less  than  50.  The  divorces  increased  in  the  five  years 
from  144  to  183.  The  explanation  of  these  remarkable  contrasts  is  largely  in  the 
difference  in  the  statutes  and  procedure  of  the  courts  in  the  two  States,  the  latter 
element  being  the  greater  factor. 
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transfer  of  jurisdiction  from  the  supreme  to  the  county  courts 
worked  badly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  restrictions  of  the  facili- 
ties reduced  the  number  granted.  The  repeal  of  the  notorious 
omnibus  clause  in  Connecticut,  now  followed  by  a like  but 
greater  change  in  Maine  law,  and  the  restrictions  upon  the  re- 
marriage of  divorced  persons,  now  made  in  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Maine,  have  tended  to  reduce  divorces.  Changes  for 
the  better  in  methods  of  procedure  affect  the  granting  of  divorces 
by  causing  parties  to  withhold  cases  or  to  transfer  them,  if  pos- 
sible, to  more  lenient  courts.  Procedure  is  often  bad.  Personal 
service  of  the  libel  is  frequently  entirely  evaded  ; and  when 
printed  notice  of  it  is  given,  it  is  sometimes  done  in  ways  that 
defeat  the  design  of  the  law.  Instances  continually  come  to  light 
in  which  the  proceedings  are  based  on  fraud,  and  occasionally 
all  the  papers  have  turned  out  to  be  forgeries  even  to  the  signa- 
tures of  the  officers  of  the  court.  Collusion  between  the  parties 
themselves,  or  the  so-called  opposing  counsel,  is  notoriously  fre- 
quent. The  celerity  with  which  causes  are  often  heard,  and  the 
frivolous  evidence  on  which  their  decision  is  made  to  turn,  add 
to  the  evil  and  to  its  increase.  Competent  authority  asserts 
that  fifteen  minutes  is  the  average  time  spent  on  a divorce  suit 
in  the  courts  of  one  State.  There  are  many  honorable  exceptions 
to  this  haste,  but  probably  no  causes  of  any  importance  have  so 
slight  work  done  on  them  as  divorce  suits.  A dozen  families 
will  be  declared  non-existent  in  half  as  many  hours  by  a court 
that  has  spent  a day  or  two  on  an  issue  involving  five  dollars 
and  no  principle  of  law  worth  ten  minutes’  thought.  To  any 
one  who  knows  the  care  usually  taken  in  this  class  of  trials  in 
European  courts,  the  carelessness  of  the  American  system  seems 
extremely  reprehensible. 

The  consequences  of  the  evil  are  too  well  known  to  detain 
us  long.  Probably  in  every  county  in  Connecticut  some  person 
could  be  found  who  has  figured  in  three  or  four  divorce  suits. 
Even  the  seducer  has  found  the  courts  a pliant  tho  unwitting 
tool  of  his  trade.  And  in  the  great  cities  many  a young  man  is 
lured  to  marriage  by  some  elderly  female  who  gets  a good  share 
of  his  property  and — a speedy  divorce.  At  least  two  members 
of  the  last  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  two  former  senators, 
one  of  them  “ a War  governor”  of  his  State  and  the  other  a for- 
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eign  minister,  were  in  the  divorce  courts  within  a period  of  six 
months.  The  recent  case  of  an  officer  of  the  regular  army  is 
well  known.  He  persuaded  his  wife  to  visit  Europe,  and  then 
got  a divorce  on  the  ground  of  her  desertion,  and  remarried. 
She,  however,  carried  the  affair  to  the  courts,  and  the  divorce 
was  annulled.  But  he  indignantly  resented  the  criticism  of  the 
newspapers,  and  declared  the  public  guilty  of  meddling  in  his 
domestic  affairs  ! 

The  worst  of  the  mischief,  however,  is  found  in  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  of  society,  which  furnish  by  far  the  most  of  the 
divorces,  and  whose  ideas  of  marriage  are  fast  changing.  The 
statute-book,  or  the  conventional  life  of  those  around  them,  af- 
fords their  only  rule  of  duty  in  this  matter.  The  facilities  for 
divorce  are  sometimes  deliberately  taken  into  the  account  of  the 
risks  of  an  unfortunate  marriage,  and  so  hasty  marriages  and 
speedy  divorces  are,  each  in  their  turn,  both  cause  and  effect.  And 
below  these  classes  there  is  a disregard  of  marriage,  similar  to 
that  which  has  long  prevailed  in  the  South,  that  needs  atten- 
tion. In  some  New  England  manufacturing  towns,  the  migra- 
tory workingmen,  chiefly  those  of  foreign  birth,  are  found  to  de-” 
sert  their  wives  and  children  in  one  place  to  form  a new  alliance 
in  another, — a custom  which  exists  to  some  extent  among  the 
lowest  classes  in  the  cities  and  in  back-country  districts.  Some 
of  these  people  are  learning  to  secure  ends  in  a lawless  way 
which  they  say  the  rich  can  afford  to  get  in  conformity  with 
the  legal  and  conventional  arrangements  of  society.  The  revolt 
against  the  established  social  order  will  inevitably  pass  beyond 
economics  to  the  Family.  For  the  notions  that  lead  to  divorce 
and  kindred  evils  have  their  full  share  in  fostering  class  feeling 
in  a society  organized  politically  on  a democratic  basis. 

The  effect  of  the  conflicting  laws  of  the  several  States,  in  in- 
creasing divorces  and  multiplying  their  mischiefs,  needs  scarcely 
a word  here.  The  uncertainties  as  to  whether  a marriage  or 
divorce  in  one  State  is  valid  in  another,  the  forcing  of  the  status 
of  marriage  everywhere  to  the  lowest  level  of  any  other  State, 
the  increased  opportunities  for  avoiding  that  publicity  which  is 
here,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  long-run  a wholesome  safeguard  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  cheapening  of  marriage  and  morality,  are  well- 
known  evils.  They  are  so  apparent  that  we  think  them  overesti- 
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mated  relatively,  both  in  amount  and  in  comparison  with  the 
mischiefs  wrought  by  what  may  be  called  “ home  divorces.”  1 
The  moral  statistics  of  our  country  are  extremely  meagre, 
and  do  not,  therefore,  afford  a very  wide  basis  for  judging  of 
the  prevalence  of  sexual  vices  and  their  relation  to  the  increase 
of  divorces.  If,  however,  we  can  trust  to  the  official  reports  of 
Massachusetts  and  one  or  two  other  States,  illegitimate  births 
are  rapidly  increasing,  tho  yet  far  below  the  high  rates  of 
Europe.  In  some  States  their  increase  has  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  of  divorces.  The  diminishing  size  of  the  New 
England  Family  of  so-called  native  stock  is  well  known.  The 
reported  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  is  scarcely  three  fourths  as  large  as  it  was  thirty 
years  ago.  The  prevalence  of  criminal  abortion  and  similar  vices 
in  some  sections  is  already  a subject  of  great  concern.  A com- 
mittee appointed  by  a Western  State  Board  of  Health  to  inves- 
tigate the  former,  express  the  opinion  “ that  in  the  United  States 
the  number  of  women  who  die  from  its  immediate  effects  is  not 
less  than  six  thousand  per  annum.”  More  than  one  gynaecolo- 
gist asserts  that  the  records  of  his  practice  show  that  it  is  not 
maternity  that  sends  him  the  larger  number  of  patients,  but  the 
needless  refusal  of  its  responsibilities.  The  old  plea  that  easy 
divorce  keeps  in  check  various  forms  of  unchastity  is  discredited 
by  such  statistics  as  we  have.  For  in  Massachusetts,  where  the 
convictions  of  crime  for  twenty  years  have  been  carefully  re- 
ported, it  is  found  that  convictions  for  the  various  crimes  against 
chastity  greatly  increased  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State  with 
two  exceptions.  And  these  exceptions  of  two  crimes  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  when  examined,  were  found  to  prove  the  gen- 

1 We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  truth,  if  it  is  ever  discovered,  will  be  found 
to  be  that  after  all  allowance  for  “foreign  divorces,”  that  is,  those  obtained  in 
States  by  outside  parties  who  go  to  them  or  to  their  courts  for  the  purpose,  is 
made,  the  vast  majority  of  divorces  are  granted  to  actual  residents  of  the  coun- 
ties granting  them.  The  opinions  of  the  newspapers  on  the  abuse  of  the  con- 
flicting laws  are  apt  to  be  formed  from  the  data  furnished  by  cities,  in  forgetful- 
ness of  their  having  a small  percentage  of  the  entire  population.  It  is  the 
constant  discharge  of  the  evil  into  the  community  where  the  parties  are  well 
known  that  most  poisons  the  social  blood. 

Since  writing  this  note  the  last  Registration  Report  of  Massachusetts  has  ap- 
peared, containing  confirmation  of  the  opinion  expressed  above.  Congress  has 
also  been  asked  to  provide  information  on  this  point. 
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eral  rule.  The  increase  far  outstripped  that  of  any  other  class 
of  crimes,  and  even  of  the  divorces,  which  more  than  doubled  in 
this  period.  It  is  significant  that  while  the  foreign-born  popula- 
tion of  Suffolk  County  (Boston)  were  charged  with  39  per  cent  of 
all  crimes,  aside  from  crimes  against  the  liquor  laws,  only  34  per 
cent  of  the  crimes  against  chastity  could  be  laid  at  their  door. 

After  extended  and  careful  inquiry,  the  conviction  is  forced 
upon  us  that  there  is  strong  probability  that  the  period  marked 
by  the  increase  of  divorces  has  witnessed  a serious  growth  of 
many  of  the  more  dangerous  forms  of  licentiousness.  Some 
localities  in  New  England  have  improved  vastly  within  this  cen- 
tury, but  this  is  probably  not  true  of  very  many  others,  while 
certain  of  the  worst  forms  of  licentiousness  have  made  alarming 
progress.  The  lower  moral  tone  in  regard  to  these  vices  is  very 
perceptible.  The  growth  of  the  opinion  that  adultery  is  a mere 
peccadillo,  especially  among  married  women,  is  painfully  indi- 
cative of  this.  Perhaps  there  never  were  among  us  finer  ex- 
amples, or  more  of  them,  of  pure,  well-trained  households 
than  at  the  present  time.  But  for  all  this,  the  physician  and 
student  of  social  life  discover  in  some  quarters  a standard  of 
morals  and  immoral  practices  that  were  almost  unknown  a half- 
century  ago.  And  that  this  has  some  cdnnection  with  the  in- 
crease of  divorces  must  be  apparent  to  every  close  observer. 
Beneath  the  surface  the  physician  often  detects  causes  of  divorce 
which  the  lawyer  and  the  judge  seldom  discover.  Sex  is  a 
tremendous  factor  in  this  problem  of  Divorce. 

We  simply  touch  the  fact  here,  of  which  more  will  be  said, 
of  the  relatively  weakened  power  of  the  Family  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  Individual  as  the  centre  from  which  most 
duties  and  relations  are  viewed  and  the  work  of  life  is  done. 
The  forces  of  society  in  this  respect  have  shifted  within  a half- 
century  to  a very  great  degree.  The  work  of  life,  of  almost 
every  sort,  deals  more  with  men,  women,  and  children  as  Indi- 
dividuals,  and  less  as  members  of  a Family,  through  and  in 
which  some  of  life’s  problems  find  their  only  full  solution. 
There  is  a growing  independence  of  one  another  on  the  part  of 
husband  and  wife,  as  well  as  of  parent  and  child.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  separate  employments,  the  property  rights  of  women, 
and  their  higher  education,  are  evidence  of  this. 
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It  is  apparent  then,  so  far,  that  the  increase  of  divorces  has 
several  causes,  and  is  attended  with  certain  other  things  that 
are  either  essentially  bad  or  incidentally  so.  The  loose  laws  of 
this  country,  and  the  still  worse  legal  practice  under  them,  are 
greatly  to  be  blamed  for  this  condition  of  things.  The  adop- 
tion of  a few  simple  legal  measures  would  undoubtedly  reduce 
divorces  one  half,  and  this  should  be  secured.  But  then  the 
real  root  of  the  evil,  in  the  condition  of  society  that  tolerates 
existing  laws  and  makes  their  reform  difficult,  would  be  un- 
touched. The  hasty  marriages — in  part  due  to  the  ease  of 
divorce — the  apparent  increase  of  licentiousness,  the  great  de- 
crease in  the  birth-rate  of  the  so-called  native  population,  and 
often  in  the  first  and  second  generation  of  the  descendants  of 
immigrants,  the  prevalence  of  infanticide  and  criminal  abortion, 
certain  physical  changes  in  American  women,  and  the  displace- 
ment of  the  Family  by  the  Individual,  introduce  elements  into 
the  problem  which  show  the  need  of  pushing  our  search  for  causes 
still  farther.  A study  of  the  statistics  of  Divorce  confirms 
this.  New  Hampshire  increased  her  divorces  almost  three-fold 
in  twenty-two  years,  without  any  change  in  her  laws  during  a 
much  longer  period.  So,  too,  in  Ohio,  the  northern  counties 
generally  have  of  late  years  twice  the  divorce  rate  of  the  south- 
ern counties.  After  all  allowance  for  other  causes,  the  chief  one 
is  found  to  be  the  prevalence  of  the  New  England  stock  in  the 
northern  counties.  These  were  settled  largely  from  Connecticut, 
but  long  before  that  State  had  many  divorces.  Some  of  the 
worst  counties  are  those  in  which  Mormonism  took  shape  and 
other  vagaries  flourished. 

A recent  report  of  the  Italian  Bureau  of  Statistics  enlarges 
our  field  of  view.  Tho  the  tables  cover  only  ten  years  at 
the  most,  they  are  significant.  The  numbers  are  for  each  thou- 
sand marriages,  except  in  some  Catholic  countries,  where  they 
note  the  separations.  They  show  that  the  increase  between 
1871  and  1879  in  France  was  from  4.46  to  9.14;  in  England  and 
Wales  from  .98  to  2.17;  in  Denmark  from  36.27  to  40.29.  Be- 
tween 1871  and  1880  Italy  remained  stationary;  Belgium  in- 
creased from  2.85  to  7.40;  Flolland  from  5.20  to  7.35  ; Scotland 
from  .11  to  .29;  Sweden  from  4.96  to  7.50  ; and  Roumania  from 
9.05  to  10.86.  Switzerland  has  the  highest  figures  in  Europe, 
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but  the  increase  began  earlier  and  does  not  appear  in  these 
tables.  Her  rate  is  about  46,  but  in  some  cantons  it  is  far 
higher.  Other  countries  report  for  shorter  periods.  In  Wurtem- 
burg  the  increase  is  from  5.67  in  1876  to  12.25  m 1879  1 Saxony 
from  21  in  1875  to  31.42  in  1878;  in  Thuringia  from  14.33  to 
17.48  in  eight  years;  and  in  Baden  from  4.53  to  7.31  in  seven 
years;  in  Alsace-Lorraine  from  4.46  in  1874  to  7.85  in  1880;  in 
Hungary  from  6.74  in  1876  to  10  in  1880;  and  in  Russia  from 
1.33  in  1871  to  2.05  in  1877.  Other  statistics  for  England  and 
Wales,  France  and  Belgium,  cover  forty  years,  and  fragmen- 
tary returns  from  parts  of  Germany  go  back  about  as  far, 
while  we  have  those  of  Sweden  for  fifty  years.  From  these  and 
the  figures  already  given,  together  with  other  proofs  which  we 
cannot  recount  here,  there  is  pretty  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
general  increase  of  divorces  common  to  this  country  and  Europe. 
Apparently  the  divorce  rate  has  doubled  in  those  of  the  United 
States  where  we  know  the  facts,  and  in  most  European  coun- 
tries within  forty  years  at  the  farthest,  and  mostly  within  half  that 
period.  The  increase  is  found  in  Protestant  and  Catholic  popu- 
lations, and  even  in  Russia  under  the  Greek  Church,  tho  more 
among  Protestants  than  the  others.  It  takes  place  where  the 
laws  clearly  lead  to  it,  and  also  where  there  are  no  legal  changes 
to  account  for  the  increase.  The  rate  is  rarely  so  high  in  Europe 
as  in  even  the  best  of  our  States,  while  generally  it  is  far  below 
us.  Europe,  with  high  rates  of  illegitimacy  and  generally  bad 
sexual  morals,  probably  could  not  venture  upon  the  American 
facility  in  divorce  without  disastrous  results.  The  attempt  of 
Switzerland  to  do  this,  certainly  is  unhappy.  The  crowding 
of  Germans  and  others  of  foreign  birth  into  the  divorce  courts 
of  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  elsewhere  in  the  West  is 
very  likely  the  beginning  of  great  mischief.  A divorce  system 
that  was  tolerable  with  the  peculiar  morality  of  New  England 
before  immigration  and  the  hot  social  life  of  the  last  half-cen- 
tury began  to  tell  upon  our  institutions,  may  prove  simply  un- 
endurable now.  It  may  possibly  become  as  closely  interwoven 
with  society,  and  as  corrupting,  as  slavery  did  under  a somewhat 
similar  change  of  conditions.  The  problem  is  already  very 
complex.  It  practically  includes  the  whole  question  of  the 
Family,  which  is  undergoing  great  and  radical  changes.  The 
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causes  must  reach  far  back  and  run  deep.  They  seem  as  per- 
vasive as  the  atmosphere  of  modern  life.  The  best  attempts  at 
a better  public  sentiment  or  wiser  legislation  must  be  grounded 
in  a comprehension  of  all  the  forces  at  work.  A sketch  of  a 
few  of  these  forces,  necessarily  a meagre  outline,  is  the  chief  aim 
of  this  article. 

The  decay  of  the  system  on  which  Ancient  Society  rested 
did  more  than  prepare  the  way  for  Christianity.  It  sent 
down  through  the  channels  of  the  new  religion  some  of  those 
ideas  which  had  powerfully  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
ancient  foundations  of  society.  Yet  for  all  this,  we  must  look 
for  the  great  starting-point  of  modern  social  development  to 
Christianity,  in  the  new  conception  it  gave  of  the  dignity  of  in- 
dividual life.  But  the  conception  received  its  greatest  impulse 
from  the  Protestant  Reformation.  The  times  were  then  ripe 
for  it  to  find  better  lodgment  in  the  general  consciousness  of 
men.  The  necessities  of  the  controversy  with  the  Papal  power 
led  to  a clearer  grasp  of  the  religious  rights  and  authority  of 
conscience.  The  old  ideas  of  the  relations  of  the  Individual  to 
the  State  and  the  claims  of  the  Church  had  generally  kept  men 
from  seeing  some  of  the  consequences  of  the  Christian  view  of 
Man,  and  held  them  back  from  fields  now  familiar  to  all  students 
of  political  science.  But  the  turning  of  the  mind  to  the  indi- 
vidual conscience  for  the  determination  of  religious  duties  has, 
in  its  varied  applications,  probably  produced  vaster  results  than 
any  other  single  force  in  modern  life.  Then  came  the  German, 
English,  and  other  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  the  Reformation 
in  Scotland  and  England,  the  philosophical  methods  of  Lord 
Bacon,  the  great  political  influence  of  Milton,  the  Puritan 
movement  and  its  Revolution,  and  the  Puritan  and  Pilgrim  set- 
tlement of  New  England.  To  the  same  age  with  Luther  belong 
the  discovery  of  America  and  the  printing-press. 

In  recent  times,  more  than  formerly,  historians  turn  from 
the  more  strictly  religious  and  political  events  of  the  last 
four  centuries  to  take  account  of  their  social  changes.  These 
prove  very  great.  A new  world  calling  for  conquest  and  settle- 
ment held  out  its  glittering  material  prizes  to  enterprising  popu- 
lations, and  afforded  a refuge  from  the  tyranny  of  Church  and 
State,  and  a new  field  for  the  rights  of  oppressed  consciences. 
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The  human  mind,  quickened  into  special  forms  of  activity  by 
the  very  spirit  and  method  of  Protestantism,  guided  by  Bacon 
and  others  to  better  observation,  and  spurred  on  by  necessities, 
soon  began  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  nature  and  bring  from  them 
that  long  series  of  inventions  which  are  the  wonder  of  modern 
times.  Watt  and  Fulton,  Arkwright  and  Whitney,  Franklin 
and  Morse  were  pioneers  in  a vast  army  that  has  transformed 
the  old  industries  and  created  many  new  ones.  The  secondary 
effects  of  the  modern  factory,  the  railway,  the  printing-press, 
and  the  other  appliances  of  steam,  machinery,  and  electricity, 
are  almost  as  marvellous  as  their  more  direct  work.  National 
barriers  yield  to  them  and  populations  are  intermingled  more 
thoroughly  than  was  possible  in  ancient  times.  Great  cities 
multiply,  drawing  into  them  the  life  of  the  country,  and — what 
quite  as  deeply  concerns  us — sending  back  their  own  subtle  in- 
fluences. The  factory  takes  the  place  of  the  home  as  the  typi- 
cal centre  of  labor,  and  even  in  agriculture,  vast  farms  are  tilled 
by  those  who  neither  own  them  nor  live  on  them.  It  is  in  this 
country,  where  we  are  without  privileged  classes  and  some  other 
historic  institutions  of  Europe,  that  this  modern  material  life 
shows  at  once  its  greatest  strength  and  its  weakness.  We 
are  in  the  centre  of  a mighty  current.  “The  division  of  labor,” 
the  massing  of  people  as  mere  laborers  and  of  capital,  and  for  a 
generation  or  more,  the  attempted  treatment  of  wealth  as  little 
more  than  a struggle  of  individuals  from  sheer  self-interest,  with 
competition  for  its  method  and  a devil-take-the-hindmost  for 
the  toiling  multitude,  have  tended  to  the  “ differentiation”  of  the 
Individual  in  diverse  ways.  The  modern  factory  is  doubtless  an 
improvement  on  the  old  domestic  system  of  labor.  Still  that, 
and  the  modern  corporation  generally,  have  strong  temptations 
to  treat  their  workmen  simply  as  individual  laborers.  The  com- 
petition for  a laborer  tells  against  the  Family.  The  liberty 
that  seems  to  allow  the  wife,  the  mature  daughter,  and  the 
young  children  to  go  into  the  mill  sometimes  falls  short  of  real 
freedom.  It  is  often  at  cost  of  the  Family  and  of  a nobler  Per- 
sonality. And  from  the  side  of  the  laborer  come  those  numer- 
ous real  or  fictitious  wants  which  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge, easy  transportation,  and  the  growing  demand  for  social 
equality  stimulate.  With  all  his  immense  gains  since  his  eman- 
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cipation  from  feudalism,  the  laborer  has  lost  some  things  that 
once  held  him  to  others  for  his  good. 

The  political  principle  involved  in  the  Protestant  theory  of 
individual  responsibility,  which  had  but  slowly  emerged  from 
the  ruins  of  ancient  society  and  was  choked  hitherto  by  the 
Church  itself,  has  steadily  advanced.  Some  evil,  as  well  as  much 
good,  has  followed.  The  Individual  has  come  into  clearest 
light,  the  great  glory  of  modern  society.  But  the  incidents  of 
the  process  should  be  noted.  The  Individual  has  been  sepa- 
rated out  from  Tribe  and  Clan.  Feudalism  has  melted  away. 
The  old  conception  of  the  State  is  gone,  for  the  Individual  is  no 
longer  lost  in  the  State,  but  has  become  the  special  object  of  its 
solicitude  if  not  the  very  end  for  which  it  exists.  The  Family 
of  the  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic  races  and  the  Aryan  house- 
hold of  our  ancestors  have  been  put  farther  than  ever  from  our 
modern  notions  by  the  growing  idea  of  the  Individual,  while  the 
simplest  Family  of  nature  and  Christianity  has  felt  the  over- 
shadowing of  this  great  idea.  Law  has  preserved  for  us  the  suc- 
cessive steps  in  this  change.  Sir  Henry  S.  Maine  has  called  our 
attention  to  the  drift  from  status  to  contract  and  from  the 
Family  to  the  Individual.  Tho  the  movement  is  of  vast  ex- 
tent in  time  and  reaches  over  all  civilization,  our  own  times  and 
our  own  country  afford  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  power- 
ful instances  of  its  effects,  since  we  have  inherited  the  largest 
possessions  of  modern  thought  with  fewer  incumbrances  from 
the  past.  The  volume  of  our  legal  business  is  overwhelmingly 
concerned  with  contracts,  and  that  based  on  pure  status  has  cor- 
respondingly shrunk.  Few  men  now  begin  their  daily  work 
fixed  in  a status  larger  than  themselves,  to  which  Religion,  Cus- 
tom, and  Law  have  closely  fixed  them,  inquiring  only  how  they 
may  fulfil  the  conditions  of  an  almost  purely  personal  service. 
Nearly  everybody  in  an  advanced  community  starts  as  one  of 
many  equals,  asking  what  suits  his  own  free  choice  best.  He  feels 
all  mankind  more  than  ever,  but  not  in  the  old  ways.  He  is 
now  free,  even  a sovereign.  The  service  he  now  knows,  tho 
never  so  imperative,  is  simply  the  incident  of  the  democratic 
idea.  He  is  one  of  many  sovereigns  who  respect  each  other’s 
domain  in  order  that  all  may  retain  their  authority.  The  Ameri- 
can scholar  may  have  outgrown  this  view  of  life,  but  it  is  very 
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nearly  the  working  theory  of  the  average  man,  whose  notions 
must  always  be  taken  into  account  in  any  just  estimate  of  our 
political  system. 

The  laws  concerning  the  property  rights  of  women  show 
many  of  these  changes.  In  some  of  our  States  these  have 
changed  almost  as  much  in  this  century  as  they  did  in  Rome 
from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  last  days  of  the  Em- 
pire. Recent  English  law  is  equally  sweeping.  The  emanci- 
pation of  women  in  this  respect  seems  well-nigh  complete. 
However  strong  our  sympathies  with  the  movement  may  be, 
we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  and  its  consequences. 
The  relations  between  Property  and  Marriage  are  so  close  that 
this  change  in  the  law  of  the  former  inevitably  affects  the  latter. 
The  history  of  Law  is  very  clear  on  this  point.  And  this  is  but 
a part  of  an  inclusive  movement.  The  education  of  Woman  of 
late  proceeds  mainly  upon  the  assumption  of  her  having  a mere 
individuality  in  common  with  Man,  or  with  a strong  tendency 
to  reduce  the  element  of  sex  to  a minimum.  The  demand  for 
her  enfranchisement,  either  as  a right  or  on  the  ground  of  ex- 
pediency, grows  out  of  this  way  of  treating  her  as  an  individual 
whose  relations  to  society  are  less  a matter  of  condition  and 
more  of  personal  choice.  And  this  principle  is  carried  into  a 
sphere  entirely  her  own.  A partial  loss  of  capacity  for  mater- 
nity has,  it  is  said,  already  befallen  American  women  ; and 
the  voluntary  refusal  of  its  responsibilities  is  the  lament  of 
the  physician  and  the  moralist.  It  is  true  we  have  a protest 
against  these  tendencies  from  one  of  the  advocates  of  the  rights 
of  the  sex  in  a plea  for  “The  Duties  of  Women,”  but  it  came 
late,  and  then  not  from  an  American. 

But  these  changes  are  the  crystallization  into  law  of  others 
more  radical,  For  back  of  them  and  in  them  lies  the  ethical 
thinking  of  one  or  two  centuries.  The  ethical  systems  current 
among  English-speaking  people  for  the  last  two  hundred  years 
should  be  studied  for  their  subtle  influence  on  the  political  and 
legal  relations  of  the  Family  and  the  Individual.  But  here  a 
paragraph  must  suggest  the  barest  outline.  Lord  Bacon,  as  the 
leader  of  empirical  thinking,  gave  a most  effective  stimulus  to 
those  who  followed  him,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume,  and  others, 
and  later  Bentham,  Mill,  and  their  adherents,  call  to  mind  a 
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great  school  of  more  or  less  intense  Individualism.  With  vary- 
ing degrees  of  clearness  and  assertion,  these  writers  conceived 
of  duties  and  social  relations  as  determined  from  Self.  Moral 
and  consequently  Political  relations  were  primarily  of  egoistic 
origin.  The  native  conservatism  of  the  English  mind  and  its 
intensely  practical  character  kept  the  advocates  of  these  theo- 
ries from  pressing  them  to  their  political  conclusions.  But 
French  Rationalism  felt  no  such  hesitancy.  Rousseau,  deeply 
indebted  to  Hobbes,  and  especially  to  Locke,  as  were  many 
French  thinkers  of  the  last  century,  and  who  knew  Hume  per- 
sonally, made  haste  to  push  the  theory  into  practical  politics. 
Finding  the  way  prepared  for  him  by  other  Frenchmen,  and 
availing  himself  of  the  need  of  something  which  Naturalism 
promised  to  supply,  and  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  his  coun- 
try, Rousseau  made  his  Social  Contract  the  working  basis  of  the 
French  Revolution  and  contributed  powerfully  to  the  ferment 
of  all  Europe.  While  his  ideas  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings  and  did  much  to  set  thought  free  from  cer- 
tain trammels,  they  gave  an  immense  impetus  to  modern  Indi- 
vidualism. 

Our  own  country  has  stood  in  the  very  place  to  feel  the 
thought  of  this  school  most  deeply  from  first  to  last.  The  settle- 
ment of  New  England  began  in  a desire  for  the  self-determina- 
tion of  both  religious  and  political  duty.  Milton  naturally  had 
influence  with  us.  Locke  was  a well-known  author  who  long  held 
a large  place  in  our  reading.  The  War  of  Independence  was  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  earnest  study  of  the  ethical  and  political 
writings  of  the  times.  It  seems  impossible,  too,  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  Rousseau  and  the  French  school  considerably  af- 
fected Jefferson  and  filtered  down  into  the  popular  mind.  The 
exigencies  of  the  new  system  of  self-government ; the  problems 
of  legislation  growing  out  of  a union  of  separate  colonies  with 
conflicting  interests  in  a country  forced  to  independent  think- 
ing and  action  by  its  whole  history  ; the  new  conditions  under 
which  they  wrought,  and  the  solution  of  novel  ^questions  in  state 
and  national  legislatures  by  men  comparatively  unskilled  in 
a knowledge  of  public  law ; the  rise  and  triumph  of  the  anti- 
slavery reform,  advocated  and  carried  to  success  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  the  rights  of  man  as  an  Individual ; and  the  bidding 
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of  political  parties  for  votes — have  combined  to  help  the  growth 
of  these  ideas.  The  common-school  system  has  led  us  to  forget 
somewhat  the  work  of  the  Family  in  education,  and  the  sub- 
division of  the  political  units  in  some  States  below  even  the 
town  into  the  school-district  has  urged  on  the  movement.  Our 
close  relations  with  England,  and  the  natural  retention  and  pro- 
pagation of  inherited  and  imported  ethical  ideas  long  after  they 
have  been  outgrown  in  the  country  of  their  origin,  have  left 
deep  impressions  upon  our  partially  educated  masses  in  whose 
hands  lies  so  much  political  power. 

And  still  farther  back  are  some  of  the  direct  and  indirect 
influences  of  the  religious  spirit  and  methods  of  our  country. 
Protestantism  finds  here  the  fullest  expression  of  its  character, 
and  here  more  of  its  peculiarities  and  excrescences  appear.  It 
addresses  men  chiefly  as  Individuals.  Its  call  of  duty  singles 
men  out.  Each  must  examine  its  claims  for  himself,  and  with 
each  rests  the  responsibility  of  obedience.  Under  the  voluntary 
system  of  support  religious  bodies  multiply  and  crowd  each 
other  until  many  a little  township  has  from  six  to  ten  churches, 
with  almost  half  its  population  living  in  utter  neglect  of  all.  In 
many  of  these  churches  nothing  is  heard  or  seen  from  one 
year’s  end  to  another’s  that  is  not  an  emphasis  of  the  Individ- 
ual. The  Family  as  such  is  quite  overlooked.  It  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  typical  representative  of  an  im- 
mense class  claims  the  right  to  a church  of  his  own  choice 
within  easy  reach  of  his  door  in  which  his  own  views  of  doc- 
trine and  life  shall  be  duly  expounded.  And  the  neglect  of  all 
worship,  and  the  vagaries  that  are  neither  Christian  nor  relig- 
ious, have  been  fed  more  or  less  from  the  same  stream.  Theo- 
logical methods,  and  dogmas  too,  have  helped  fill  the  springs. 
Current  philosophies  and  ethics  have  necessarily  affected  religious 
thought  and  also  been  themselves  shaped  by  it.  Mechanical 
theories  of  inspiration,  verbalism  in  the  use  of  texts,  an  in- 
tensely intellectual  method  with  its  excessive  reliance  on  analy- 
sis and  definition,  the  controversial  excesses  of  denominational 
rivalries  and  the  consequent  relative  suppression  of  those  larger 
views  and  grasp  of  vitalities  that  come  from  fuller  faith  in  God 
and  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  which  refuse  their  best  forms 
of  truth  to  the  dissection  and  construction  of  a mechanical 
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logic,  must  be  held  accountable  for  some  unfortunate,  tho 
unintended,  results.  The  supposed  necessities  of  “ systems” 
have  sometimes  led  to  open  denial  of  eternal  life  to  little  chil- 
dren, and  to  a hesitating  recognition,  where  it  has  not  been  an 
utter  suppression,  of  the  Family.  These,  certainly,  are  some  of 
the  whirlpools  and  eddies  in  the  stream  of  progress,  whose  very 
dangers  are  commensurate  with  its  greatness. 

The  Family,  more  than  any  other  institution,  has  felt  this 
general  movement.  This  is  natural.  For  it  is  in  the  Family 
that  one  feels  the  earliest  and  latest  pressure  that  makes  him 
conscious  of  others  beyond  himself,  and  it  is  through  the  Fam- 
ily that  the  Individual  touches  the  springs  of  society  most 
surely  and  permanently.  The  interaction  of  the  two  is  so  close 
that  each  step  in  this  “ differentiation”  of  the  Individual  has 
told  upon  the  Family.  The  political  results  of  the  movement 
may  be  more  striking,  but  the  domestic  changes  are  quite  as 
sure.  The  intenser  phases  of  Individualism  and  frequent 
divorces  have  often  been  found  together.  Tho  the  Indi- 
vidual, as  we  use  the  word,  of  even  the  last  days  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was  not  much  thought  of  by  the  State,  those  were  the 
times  of  every  man  for  himself,  with  a go-as-you-please  method 
that  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  modern  notion.  The  life-giving 
spirit  of  the  ancient  Family,  which  perhaps  was  religion  rather 
than  the  natural  ties  of  blood  familiar  to  us,  had  departed. 
Men  did  not,  as  formerly,  find  themselves  ’within  strong  ethical 
bonds  larger  thaft  those  of  their  own  making.  Nature  also  proved 
too  strong  for  an  unnatural  religion.  Life,  too,  in  a material  age 
grew  selfish  and  sensual.  The  marriage-bond,  having  lost  the 
conserving  force  that  came  from  the  ancient  religion,  was  too 
weak  to  resist  the  disruptive  evils  of  the  times,  and  divorces 
multiplied.  So,  also,  the  bursting  forth  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  a wild  riot  in  divorce  and  vice  came  together,  and  a 
writer  tells  us  that  in  Germany,  during  the  dominance  of  an 
individualistic  school  of  writers,  “ divorce  in  their  circle  had 
become  an  every-day  occurrence,”  and  adds  to  his  list  of  names 
the  assertion  that  “ there  is  something  unhealthy  even  in  those 
who  do  not  break  through  the  barriers  of  society.”  Traces  of 
the  same  alliance  appear  in  England.  But  the  connection  in 
this  country  is  more  striking.  Here  the  speculations  of  leaders 
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readily  become  the  practice  of  the  people.  The  divorce  rate  is 
generally  highest  in  New  England  and  where  her  people  have 
gone  in  the  West.  The  curious  facts  about  divorce  in  Ohio, 
already  given,  illustrate  this.  The  very  counties  where  Gid- 
dings,  Wade,  and  Garfield  lived,  themselves  men  of  great  purity 
of  character,  have  been  about  the  worst  for  divorces  in  the 
State.  The  old  champions  of  anti-slavery  and  “ rights”  have 
been  noticeably  forward  .in  the  past  in  making  apologies  for 
easy  divorce.  And  then,  as  our  political  ideas  find  their  way 
back  to  Europe  through  the  closer  intercourse  of  later  years, 
they  have  quickened  similar  forces  there.  And  there,  too, 
the  divorce  rate  increases.  Laws  may  retard  or  hasten  the 
movement,  but  they  cannot  account  for  the  whole  of  it.  It  is 
“in  the  air”  of  modern  life. 

The  unfortunate  history  of  Divorce  in  this  country  reminds 
one  of  the  insidious  growth  of  slavery.  The  current  was  set 
wrong  in  part  by  the  early  Puritan  dread  of  everything  like 
ecclesiasticism.  Marriage  at  the  first  was  made  a civil  contract 
only,  and  a religious  ceremony  forbidden  or  discouraged.  The 
absence  of  men  from  their  families,  and  perhaps  the  frequent 
migrations  to  other  colonies,  led  to  somewhat  liberal  provisions 
for  divorce.  The  religious  regard  for  the  sanctities  of  marriage 
made  the  purely  civil  treatment  of  it  safe  for  a long  time.  But 
the  War  of  Independence,  the  revolt  against  “the  standing 
order,”  as  the  recognized  church  was  called,  and  the  attendant 
rise  and  spread  of  other  Christian  denominations — due  to  social 
as  well  as  religious  causes — some  political  discussions  of  the 
early  half  of  the  century,  the  anti-slavery  reform,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  factory  system,  the  railway,  telegraph,  and  steam 
printing-press,  vastly  changed  the  conditions  of  our  life.  The 
cotton-gin  and  other  agencies  in  their  day  did  scarcely  more  in 
the  South.  Marriage  laws  have  been  improved  in  some  ways, 
since  the  justice  of  the  peace,  and  sometimes  the  minister, 
often  made  the  service  a joke,  but  those  of  Divorce  have  grown 
worse.  The  movement  seems  to  have  begun  in  Connecticut 
between  1840  and  1849,  when  the  legislature  of  that  State  was 
the  scene  of  unseemly  raids  from  discontented  married  couples. 
The  lax  laws  of  the  latter  year  gave  it  new  impulse,  and  the 
progress  downward,  especially  since  i860,  has  been  rapid  and 
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general.  Western  emigration  and  the  license  of  new  settle- 
ments, the  conflicting  laws  of  the  several  States,  popular  doc- 
trines of  rights,  the  War,  easy  transportation,  cheap  reading, 
a growing  demand  for  social  as  the  consequent  of  political 
equality,  the  pouring  in  of  foreign  immigrants  often,  tho  not 
always  having  a low  sexual  morality,  and  the  importation 
through  foreign  travel  of  certain  European  notions  of  chastity, 
have  all  joined  in  their  way  to  increase  evils  that  sap  the 
Family. 

There  has  been  no  fit  advance  in  the  law  and  doctrine  of  the 
Family  to  meet  these  new  conditions.  In  making  the  Individ- 
ual the  centre  of  effort,  the  Family  has  fallen  into  neglect  or 
been  obscured  under  the  conceptions  of  individualism.  Trea- 
tises on  the  law  of  “ Marriage  and  Divorce”  or  the  “ domestic 
relations”  abound  ; the  law  of  these  relations  is  discussed  ; de- 
bates wax  warm  as  to  whether  these  relations  are  those  of 
“ contract”  or  “ status,”  whether  marriage  is  or  is  not  a relig- 
ious institution, — a sacrament,  and  so  on.  But  discussions  of 
the  Family  by  itself  and  as  the  true  point  of  departure  from 
which  to  determine  all  laws  of  marriage  and  divorce  are  too 
rare.  The  defect  goes  farther.  The  morals  of  sex  are  often 
treated  in  text-books  and  in  legislation  chiefly  on  the  assump- 
tions of  individualism.  Licentiousness  is  held  to  be  an  individual 
vice,  like  drunkenness  or  theft.  Its  dual  nature  and  peculiar 
relation  to  the  Family,  taking  it  out  of  the  category  of  indi- 
vidual vices  and  demanding  for  it  peculiar  estimate  and  special 
care,  escape  the  mind.  After  its  recognition  of  consent  and  co- 
habitation as  constituting  marriage,  law  is  quite  as  defective  as 
the  text-books  of  morals.  Massachusetts  now  ventures  to  pun- 
ish a man  who  neglects  to  support  his  children,  but  his  wife  is 
protected  only  by  a divorce.  New  Hampshire  last  year  granted 
80  divorces  for  adultery  and  punished  two  adulterers.  That 
State  deals  vigorously  with  those  guilty  of  “cruelty  to  animals,” 
but  it  divorced  101  women  for  suffering  “ extreme  cruelty” 
without  punishing  a man,  unless  giving  him  the  privilege  to 
marry  a new  victim  be  a penalty.  The  two  great  institutions 
of  Property  and  the  Family  have  very  different  legal  defences. 
Property  would  almost  perish  under  the  scant  protection 
afforded  the  Family.  The  inherent  difficulties  in  the  latter  case 
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are  confessedly  serious,  but  that  does  not  mend  the  mischief 
nor  account  for  much  that  is  sheer  neglect. 

Mormon  polygamy  threatens  the  Territories.  It  is  a chal- 
lenge to  civilization  on  the  Family.  Yet  the  debates  of  Con- 
gress rarely  rise  to  the  real  issue.  Slavery  destroyed  the  Family 
in  one  race  and  corrupted  it  in  another,  but  political  reconstruc- 
tion has  not  clearly  made  the  home  the  centre  of  a great  work 
the  South  has  needed  more  than  anything  else.  And  but  slowly 
have  the  relations  of  the  Family  to  the  problems  of  Indian  civi- 
lization, pauperism  and  crime,  capital  and  labor,  been  perceived 
by  the  many.  And  the  call  for  uniform  marriage  and  divorce 
laws,  of  which  there  is  need  enough,  seems  to  be  heedless  of  the 
vastness  of  the  subject  and  its  complications.  There  is  no  ade- 
quate and  at  all  well-defined  political  consciousness  of  the  family 
on  which  to  draw  for  a successful  grapple  with  pressing  ques- 
tions. And  this  is  partly  because  the  true  Family  of  Christianity 
and  Nature  has  not  been  wrought  into  the  very  structure  of  our 
society  as  was  the  case  with  the  early  Roman,  or  in  fact  Aryan 
family.  Most  of  our  utterances  are  little  more  than  the  reiter- 
ated platitudes  of  tradition.  Modern  thinking  has  not  wrought 
in  painful  toil  over  the  Family  as  it  has  done  with  the  Individual 
and  the  State.  But  these  great  practical  questions  and  those 
Sociology  raises  will  soon  compel  us  to  look  into  the  problems 
of  Monogamy  and  the  Family  as  we  never  have  yet  done. 

. Yet  it  is  not  reaction  to  the  conceptions  of  the  past  that  we 
need.  Modern  Individualism  does  not  seem  so  much  a retro- 
grade movement  as  a pushing  out  of  human  society  in  one 
form  unduly  beyond  others.  It  is  not,  therefore,  so  much  a 
thing  to  be  rooted  out  or  cut  back  as  something  to  be  cor- 
rected and  strengthened  with  its  natural  supports.  It  does  not 
by  any  means,  for  instance,  follow  that  the  recovery  or,  better, 
the  growth  of  the  Family  into  its  true  place  means  the  relegation 
of  Woman  to  her  old  narrow  life,  nor  the  real  repression  of  the 
Individual  anywhere.  The  work  we  need  is  essentially  con- 
structive. The  achievements  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  for 
Woman  may  be  outdone  by  future  efforts  in  her  behalf,  tho 
the  method  of  them  be  not  just  what  some  now  think  the  only 
possible  one.  For  her  advance  by  her  differentation  as  an  Indi- 
vidual, which  is  the  method  of  the  present,  may,  after  carrying 
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her  along  in  the  path  of  the  advance  of  Man,  leave  her  behind 
her  true  place  through  operation  of  the  very  process  by  which 
her  recent  elevation  has  been  promoted.  Woman  as  a fact  in 
social  science  may  be  much  too  large  for  the  form  into  which 
Individualism  now  would  crowd  it.  The  deepest  meaning  of 
her  nature  connects  Woman  with  the  Family,  and  that  truth  may 
compel  both  parties  in  the  controversy  to  halt  until  we  all  get 
a surer  hold  of  the  full  meaning  and  place  of  the  Family  in 
political  society,  and  so  in  part  readjust  our  theories  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. And  so,  too,  the  work  of  our  first  century  of  separate 
national  existence  which  has  been  largely  given  to  the  rights  of 
man  as  an  Individual,  and  now  incorporated  into  the  organic 
law  of  the  land,  may  lead  us  to  this  very  work  for  the  Family 
by  way  of  advance  and  not  of  retrogression.  Constitutional 
amendments  here,  as  there,  best  come  far  on  in  the  work.  The 
Twentieth  Century  will  be  soon  enough  to  look  seriously  for  a 
Constitutional  utterance  upon  the  Family.  And  then  it  may, 
like  other  amendments,  simply  prescribe  a uniform  basis  of 
State  legislation  according  to  the  natural  rights  of  the  Family. 
Constructive  work,  let  me  repeat,  should  be  our  aim  if  we 
would  meet  the  demands  of  the  case. 

And  do  not  the  best  signs  of  the  times  point  in  this  very 
direction?  Here  and  there  a scholarly  leader  of  Individualism 
secretly  drops  into  silence  until  his  thought  finds  a surer  foot- 
hold, and  its  excesses  in  immorality  have  turned  away  others. , 
Its  limitations  in  political  economy  are  increasingly  apparent. 
A “ social  law  of  labor”  is  acknowledged,  in  which  the  Family, 
Religion,  and  our  complex  social  life  generally,  are  perceived  to 
be  contributing  something  to  its  problems  that  cannot  be  put 
into  the  categories  of  self-interest  and  sheer  competition,  nor 
yet  be  wholly  dismissed  to  a separate  department  of  “ social 
economy.”  Educational  questions  compel  us  to  see  that  no  con- 
ventional system,  like  that  of  public  schools, — however  necessary 
to  our  political  institutions, — can  supplant  or  ignore  the  Family 
as  a natural  agent  for  the  training  of  children  ; and  that,  whether 
we  send  boys  and  girls  to  the  same  or  to  separate  schools,  it  is  im- 
possible to  educate  them  properly  as  mere  Individuals  in  forget- 
fulness of  sex — the  profoundest  single  element  of  life.  Perhaps 
the  assertion  of  a recent  writer  is  too  strong,  who  says,  “ English 
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ethical  philosophy  is  no  longer  purely  individualistic.  Both 
theoretically  and  practically  the  disintegrating  movement  of 
thought  completed  its  work  and  exhausted  itself  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century.  Modern  speculation  is  reconstructive  in  its 
tendency.  It  endeavors  to  free  itself  of  its  inherited  atomism 
and  fit  the  individual  into  his  surroundings.”  For  the  Revolu- 
tions of  1848  and  other  events  in  Europe  and  this  country  must 
be  charged  to  its  lingering  life.  But  surely  the  tendency  here 
is  towards  a larger  comprehension  of  the  relations  of  life  in 
ethics  and  religion,  in  economics  and  politics.  The  vitality  of 
the  old  systems,  which  naturally  enough  hold  their  ground  in 
new  soil  after  they  died  out  of  the  older,  evidently  fails.  Their 
expositions  of  ethics  and  theology  will  no  longer  pass.  Politi- 
cally we  have  got  on  a good  distance.  The  late  War  practically 
ended  some  old  debates.  Social  questions  are  coming  to  the 
front.  It  is  seen  that  society  is  to  be  accounted  for  and  its  laws 
applied  in  ways  that  Individualism  can  neither  supply  nor  ex- 
plain. Indeed,  it  is  our  American  life  that  calls  for  better 
forms  of  expression  and  continually  throws  off  those  which 
pinch  its  growth.  Sectionalism  and  State  rights  that  found  no 
organic  principle  above  and  inclusive  of  them  are  cast  off.  The 
problem  now  is  to  find  a fuller  freedom  of  the  parts  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  Nation.  Ecclesiastical  liberty  founds  and  pushes 
churches  on  the  voluntary  system  until  Individualism  in  polity 
confronts  us  with  the  serious  dangers  of  license,  and  the  cry 
comes  for  readjustment.  And  the  spirit  of  theological  inquiry 
is  a spirit  of  life,  seeking  to  add  to  the  real  results  of  past 
methods  that  which  will  preserve  and  vivify  all  truth  and  right- 
eousness. The  historical  method  refutes  Individualism  at  all 
points,  and  brings  positive  contributions  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  Family.  If  it  shows  the  power  of  Custom  over 
Law,  it  also  gives  views  of  the  way  the  thought  of  the  times 
changes  Custom  itself,  and  impresses  us  with  the  momentous 
character  of  the  work  to  be  done  for  the  Family. 

Christianity  has  wrought  the  most  important  modifications 
of  the  Family  in  all  its  particulars,  and  it  must  continue  to  do  so. 
But  historic  conditions  have  warped  its  influence  over  the 
Family  on  this  side  and  on  that,  and  they  sometimes  have 
passed  off  on  Christendom,  as  its  own,  coin  that  has  been  de- 
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based  with  the  alloy  of  earlier  times.  It  is  difficult,  often,  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Family — especially  in  the  matter 
of  Marriage  and  Divorce — has  suffered  so  very  much  more  from 
a naturalism,  which  is  yet  not  according  to  nature,  that  in  its 
talk  of  contract  forgets  religion,  than  it  has  from  an  ecclesias- 
ticism  that  in  a worthy  zeal  for  the  religious  has  neglected  the 
natural  foundations  of  the  institution.  Let  any  one  turn  to  the 
words  of  Christ,  especially  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  he  cannot 
fail  to  see  how  careful  our  Lord  was,  in  recovering  Divorce  from 
the  wretched  conventionalism  of  the  times  to  truly  religious 
ground,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Marriage,  or  rather  the 
Family,  on  the  solid  ground  of  natural  law.  The  old  Aryan 
and  other  early  societies  seem  to  have  builded  on  the  Family, 
and  by  the  power  of  Religion.  But  it  was  too  largely,  if  we 
can  depend  on  certain  authorities,  an  artificial  Family  and  a 
puerile  religion.  Nature  was  too  strong  for  such  a Family,  and 
humanity  too  great  and  too  sinful  for  such  religions.  But  the 
better  religion,  perceiving  how  many  things  society  suffered 
from  the  wild,  selfish  naturalism  of  later  Roman  law,  has  prob- 
ably been  over-cautious  and  slow  to  learn  the  best  things  Chris- 
tianity has  had  in  store  for  men.  I must  think  we  have  assumed 
too  readily  that  the  present  is  simply  a renewal  of  the  old  con- 
flict between  Status  and  Contract,  between  the  Family  and  the 
Individual,  between  Religion  and  Naturalism,  to  be  fought  over 
again  and  in  pretty  much  the  same  old  ways.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  experience  of  the  past  is  discouraging  enough,  so 
far  at  least  as  we  have  followed  it.  For  “the  society,”  says 
Sir  Henry  S.  Maine,  “which  once  consisted  of  compact  families, 
has  got  extremely  near  to  the  condition  in  which  it  will  consist 
exclusively  of  individuals,  when  it  has  finally  and  completely 
assimilated  the  legal  position  of  women  to  that  of  men.”  And 
again,  “ the  so-called  enfranchisement  of  women  is  merely  a 
process  which  has  affected  very  many  other  classes,  the  substi- 
tution of  individual  beings  for  compact  groups  of  human  beings 
as  the  units  of  society.”  Contract,  the  Individual,  and  Materi- 
alism have  confessedly  gained  ground  as  against  their  correla- 
tive ideas.  Religion  and  political  society  undoubtedly  need  to 
put  a controlling  hand  on  the  Individual ; but  to  do  this  by 
reaching  over  the  Family  would  be  the  repetition  of  an  old  mis- 
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take  and  the  rejection  of  the  very  instruments  best  fitted  to  do 
the  work.  For  it  is  in  those  ethical  relations  which  a vigorous 
Family  supplies  that  the  Individual  must  find  correction  and 
the  larger  growth  of  the  future.  We  must  look  for  the  remedy 
for  Individualism  not  in  the  repression  of  the  Individual,  but 
rather  in  his  growth  through  the  Family  and  Society  into  a 
larger,  better  Personality.  The  “survival  of  the  fittest”  and  the 
despair  of  Hartmann  are  the  dogmas  of  men  to  whom  Individ- 
ualism is  the  final  word  in  the  philosophy  of  life. 

It  is  to  do  a little  towards  showing  how  the  Divorce  Question 
lies  in  the  very  centre  of  the  problems  of  Christian  civilization 
as  they  have  been  gathering  for  centuries  and  as  they  exist  in 
their  most  intricate  and  pressing  forms  in  our  own  country  that 
this  article  has  taken  its  shape.  “Sociology,”  says  an  eminent 
scholar,  “is  the  coming  science  and  in  its  sphere  very  likely 
may  lie  no  small  part  of  the  next  battle-ground  between  Chris- 
tianity and  unbelief.  The  Family  is  its  fundamental  element, 
and  the  Divorce  Question  is  the  vital  point  in  the  problem  of 
the  Family., 


Samuel  W.  Dike. 


OUR  EXPERIENCE  IN  TAXING  DISTILLED  SPIRITS. 


FIRST  ARTICLE. 

THE  term  “ political  economy”  has  had  many,  and  to  some 
extent  discordant,  definitions.  As  a department  of  knowl- 
edge all  will,  however,  probably  agree  that  its  object  is  to  en- 
deavor to  learn  from  the  experience  of  mankind  the  conditions  for 
the  production,  accumulation,  and  distribution  of  wealth  (using 
the  term  “ wealth”  in  the  sense  of  abundance  of  all  material  good, 
and  the  results  which  flow  from  such  abundance),  and  to  deduce 
from  such  conditions  the  rules  or  principles  which,  when  adopted 
as  the  guide  for  human  action,  will  best  determine  and  facilitate 
progress  in  this  same  direction  for  the  future.  Again,  some 
deny  that  political  economy  is  entitled  to  be  called  a science. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  all  will  probably  further  agree  that,  in 
common  with  political,  mental,  and  moral  philosophy,  it  is  not 
an  exact  science  in  the  sense  that  the  physical  sciences  are  so 
considered ; inasmuch  as  it  is  founded  on  the  results  of  human 
action,  which  vary  greatly  under  different  conditions  and  influ- 
ences, and  the  record  of  which  is  rarely  so  complete  and  un- 
questionable as  to  compel  universal  and  unqualified  acceptance  ; 
whereas  the  natural  laws  constituting  the  basis  of  the  physical 
sciences  are  so  universal  and  unvariable,  and  so  well  defined 
and  accepted,  that  deductions  can  be  made  from  them  with  the 
utmost  certainty.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  seem 
that  the  most  important  contribution  which  could  be  made  to 
the  history  and  progress  of  political  economy  would  be  a full 
and  unquestionable  record  of  the  results  of  a large  and  complete 
experience  in  respect  to  any  one  of  the  subjects  which  are 
acknowledged  to  be  embraced  within  its  sphere  of  inquiry  and 
consideration;  and  such  a contribution,  it  is  believed,  can  now 
be  made  in  the  record  of  the  recent  experience  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  obtaining  revenue  through  taxa- 
13 
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tion  of  the  domestic  manufacture  and  sale  of  distilled  spirits. 
This  record  it  is  now  proposed  to  make  more  completely  than 
has  ever  before  been  attempted  ; and  as  the  personal  experiences 
of  the  writer  as  a former  official  of  the  Government  largely 
intrusted  with  the  supervision  of  this  department  of  the  national 
revenues  forms  a not  unimportant  part  of  the  record,  no  fur- 
ther apology,  it  is  thought,  will  be  needed  for  making  the  nar- 
ration to  some  extent  autobiographical  in  its  character. 

As  the  manufacture  of  distilled  spirits  in  some  form  exists, 
and  always  has  existed,  among  all  civilized  nations,  and  as  the 
use  of  the  article  is  always  constant  and  extensive,  generally 
immoderate,  and  largely  voluntary  and  as  a matter  of  pure 
luxury,  nearly  all  governments  have  come  to  regard  it  as  an 
eminently  proper  and  productive  source  for  the  obtaining  of 
revenue  through  the  agency  of  taxation.  Such  taxation  accord- 
ingly forms  an  essential  feature  of  the  fiscal  systems  of  most  of 
the  European  States  ; but  in  three  only — Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Russia — are  the  present  taxes  so  large  and  productive  as  to 
call  for  any  particular  notice.  Thus,  in  Great  Britain  the  taxa- 
tion of  distilled  spirits  is  (1884)  at  the  rate  of  10s.  ($2.50)  per 
imperial  proof-gallon  1 of  277^^5-  cubic  inches ; which  would  be 
equivalent  to  ys.  4 d.  ($1.83)  on  the  wine-gallon  of  231  cubic 
inches,  which  is  adopted  as  the  American  standard.  It  is  also 
to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  first  cost  of  British  spirits 
ranges,  according  to  the  price  of  grain  from  which  they  are  dis- 
tilled, from  1 s.  6 d.  (3 y\  cents)  to  2 s.  (50  cents)  per  unperial  proof- 
gallon  ; while  the  first  cost  of  the  American  product  ranges 
from  17  to  24  cents  per  wine-gallon;  thus  making  the  excise  on 
British  spirits  range  from  five  to  six  and  a half  times  the  first 
cost  of  production  ; while  a tax  of  $2  on  the  wine-gallon  of  proof- 
spirits,  as  formerly  imposed  in  the  United  States,  was  equivalent 
to  from  eight  to  twelve  times  their  first  cost.  The  revenue  col- 
lected from  distilled  spirits  under  the  excise  in  Great  Britain  for 
the  fiscal  year  1883  (apart  from  licenses  for  the  sale  of  the  same) 
was  £14, 211,490  ($7 1,057,450),  as  compared  with  £14,273,786 
in  1882  and  £14.393,572  in  1881.  The  amount  which  accrued  in 
addition  to  the  British  revenue  during  the  year  1883  from  spirit 

1 By  proof  gallon  is  understood  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  pure  alcohol  and 
water. 
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•distillers’,  dealers’,  and  publicans’  licenses  was  .£1,598,803 
($7,991,015),  as  compared  with  £1,601,985  from  the  same  sources 
in  1882  and  ^1,5 70,95  5 in  1 88  r . From  1660,  the  year  when 
taxes  on  domestic  disttfled  spirits  were  granted  “ by  Parliament 
to  Charles  II.  and  his  successors  forever,  as  full  compensation” 
for  loss  of  payments  previously  “due  by  landholders  to  the 
crown,”  down  to  and  including  the  receipts  of  the  year  1883, 
the  amount  of  revenue  that  the  British  Exchequer  has  obtained 
from  this  single  department  of  excise  or  internal  taxation  has 
been  estimated  at  the  enormous  sum  of  ,£614,994,896,  or 
$3,074,974,480.  (See  “ Financial  Reform  Almanac,”  London, 
1884). 

In  France  the  budget  for  1876  estimates  the  receipts  of  in- 
ternal revenue  from  the  tax  on  liquors  at  364,190,600  francs,  or 
$72,858,000. 

In  Russia  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  distilled  spirits  is  a 
strict  government  monopoly, — the  government  in  the  first  in- 
stance selling  the  privilege  of  dealing  in  the  article ; and  sec- 
ondly, reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  distilling  all  domestic 
liquors,  and  supplying  the  same  to  dealers  at  a present  rate  of 
about  one  dollar  (gold)  per  gallon.  The  aggregate  consumption 
of  the  common  distilled  spirits  of  Russia  (termed  “ vodki ”)  is 
very  great,  and  of  the  entire  income  of  the  government  from 
ordinary  sources  more  than  one  third  is  believed  to  be  derived 
from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  domestic  liquors.  In  the 
budget  for  1872  the  net  receipts  were  estimated  at  £61,899, 000, 
of  which  £21,500,000  ($107,500,000)  were  credited  to  excise 
taxes  on  spirits  and  beer. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  revenue 
through  the  taxation  of  domestic  distilled  spirits  was  author- 
ized by  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution,  and  under 
a law  that  went  into  operation  in  1791.  Altho  the  rate 
of  taxation  imposed  was  comparatively  moderate, — ranging 
from . nine  to  twenty-five  cents  per  gallon,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  spirits,  with  an  abatement  of  two  cents  per 
gallon  for  cash  payments, — and  altho  the  necessities  of  the  new 
Government  for  revenue  were  most  imperative,  the  enactment 
of  this  law  provoked  great  opposition  and  resistance ; and  in 
1794  the  counties  of  Western  Pennsylvania  rose  in  insurrection 
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against  its  enforcement.  A.  proclamation  by  President  Wash- 
ington commanding  the  insurgents  to  disarm  and  disperse  was 
in  the  first  instance  entirely  disregarded  ; and  it  was  not  until 
an  armed  force,  collected  from  the  militia  of  the  other  States, 
had  marched  to  the  centre  of  the  disturbed  district  and  had 
arrested  the  ringleaders  that  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  restored.  As  further  illustrating  the  very  serious 
character  of  this  insurrection,  it  may  be  noted,  that  the  cost  of 
its  suppression  was  one  and  a half  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  at 
a time  when  the  aggregate  annual  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  all  ordinary  purposes  were  only  about  four 
millions  of  dollars.  The  amount  of  distilled  spirits  produced  in 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  tax-law 
of  1791  was  estimated  by  Alexander  Pfamilton,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  at  6,500,000  gallons,  of  which  3,500,000  gallons 
was  believed  to  be  the  product  of  the  distillation  of  foreign 
materials, — mainly  molasses,  imported  largely  by  New  England 
from  the  West  Indies  for  the  manufacture  of  rum, — and  of  which 
product  from  300,000  to  500,000  gallons  were  sent  annually  at 
that  time  from  the  same  section  of  country  to  Africa  for  the 
purchase  of  slaves.1  Allowing  6,000,000  of  gallons  for  domestic 
consumption,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  distilled  spirits  in 
the  United  States  during  this  period  must  have  been  about  one 
and  a half  gallons  (1.52). 

Upon  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency  in 
1800,  and  upon  his  recommendation,  the  obnoxious  spirit-tax, 
in  common  with  all  other  internal-revenue  taxes,  was  repealed. 
In  1813,  as  the  result  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  again  resort  to  the 
collection  of  an  internal  revenue,  and  of  the  system  then  enacted 
the  taxation  of  domestic  distilled  spirits  through  the  agency  of 
licenses  for  distilleries  formed  a part.  With  the  close  of  the 
war,  however,  all  these  taxes  were  again  and  soon  repealed,  and 
from  1818-22  to  1862,  or  for  a period  of  more  than  forty  years, 

1 Official  documents  show  that  from  1804  to  1807  inclusive  202  cargoes  of 
negro  slaves  were  brought  into  Charleston,  S.  C.  Of  these  slaves  3914  were 
sold  for  account  of  persons  residing  in  Bristol,  R.  I.;  3488  for  Newport,  R.  I.; 
556  for  Providence,  R.  I.;  280  for  Warren,  R.  I.;  200  for  Boston,  Mass.;  and 
250  for  Hartford,  Conn.  This  was,  it  will  be  observed,  at  only  one  port  in  the 
South,  and  during  a period  of  only  four  years. 
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the  Federal  Government  levied  no  direct  taxes  upon  any  pro- 
cess or  result  of  domestic  industry,  nor  any  excise,  stamp,  or 
income  taxes,  nor  any  direct  taxes  upon  real  property;  the  ex- 
penses of  a simple  and  economic  administration,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  and  principal  of  a small  public  debt, — never 
in  excess  at  any  one  time  of  twenty-one  millions, — being  defrayed 
almost  entirely  by  indirect  taxes,  levied  in  the  form  of  a light 
tariff  on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  and  merchandise. 

It  was  then  with  such  antecedents,  and  under  such  condi- 
tions in  respect  to  taxation,  that  the  nation  found  itself,  in  the 
spring  of  1861,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  involved  in  a gigan- 
tic civil  war,  in  which  its  very  existence  was  threatened  by  the 
uprising  of  at  least  a third  of  its  population  against  the  legiti- 
mate and  regularly  constituted  authorities.  The  most  urgent  and 
important  requirement  of  the  Federal  Government  at  the  outset 
was  for  money.  Men  in  excess  of  any  immediate  necessity  vol- 
unteered for  service  in  the  army;  but  to  equip  and  supply  even 
such  as  were  needed  required  a large  expenditure,  and  for  de- 
fraying it  there  was,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  neither 
money,  credit,  nor  any  adequate  system  of  raising  money  by 
taxation.  Furthermore,  as  the  necessities  of  the  Government 
developed  and  became  more  urgent,  there  also  developed  on 
the  part  of  Congress  and  the  Federal  officials  a most  remarkable 
timidity  and  muddle  of  ideas  respecting  the  financial  situation. 
From  the  very  outset  all  direct  or  internal  taxation  was  avoided; 
there  having  been  an  apprehension  on  the  part  of  Congress  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  existing  generation  had  never  been  accustomed 
to  it,  and  as  all  machinery  for  assessment  and  collection  was 
wholly  wanting,  its  adoption  would  create  discontent  and 
thereby  interfere  with  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  hostilities.  It 
would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  special  discussion  to 
here  notice  the  various  substitutes  for  obtaining  revenue  that 
were  resorted  to  by  the  Federal  Government  in  addition  to  the 
increase  of  the  tariff  on  imports, — such  as  loans  from  the  banks, 
the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  payable  on  demand,  the  apportion- 
ment of  a direct  tax  among  the  States,  and  an  income-tax  of  3 
per  cent  on  the  excess  of  all  incomes  over  $800 ; the  first  to  take 
effect  eight  and  the  latter  ten  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment;— and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  not  until  July,  1862, 
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or  nearly  fifteen  months  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  that  any 
systematic  scheme,  for  internal  taxation  was  devised  and  put 
into  operation.  And  of  this  scheme,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
anticipated,  the  taxation  of  the  domestic  manufacture  and  sale 
of  distilled  spirits  constituted  a leading  feature. 

For  a period  of  nearly  a half-century  previous,  the  manufacture 
of  spirits  in  the  United  States,  as  already  stated,  had  been  free 
from  all  specific  taxation  or  supervision  by  either  the  national  or 
State  governments ; and  being  produced  mainly  from  Indian 
corn,  at  places  adjacent  to  the  localities  where  this  cereal  was 
cultivated,  and  to  a large  extent  also  from  corn  that  was  damaged 
and  so  otherwise  unmarketable,  was  afforded  at  a very  low  price  ; 
the  average  market-price  in  New  York  for  the  four  years  next 
preceding  1862  having  been  about  23  cents  per  proof-gallon,  with 
a minimum  price  during  the  same  time  of  14  cents  per  gallon. 
In  Cincinnati  the  market-price  of  whiskey  for  August,  1861,  was 
commercially  reported  as  “closing  dull”  at  13  cents  per  gallon. 
The  price  of  alcohol  in  New  York  during  the  period  above 
noted  ranged  from  40  to  60  cents  per  gallon.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  consumption  of  distilled  spirits  in  the  United 
States  previous  to  the  war,  for  a great  variety  of  purposes, 
had  become  enormous ; affording  a practical  illustration  of  the 
curious  varying  relations  between  prices  and  consumption,  and 
also  of  what  maybe  considered  in  the  light  of  an  axiom  in  politi- 
cal economy,  namely,  that  practically  there  is  almost  no  limit 
to  the  consumption  of  any  useful  commodity,  provided  that 
through  a reduction  of  cost  or  price  it  is  brought  within  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  those  who  desire  to  consume.  Thus,  for  the 
year  ending  June,  i860,  the  product  of  distilled  spirits  in  the 
United  States,  as  returned  by  the  Census,  was  89,308,581  gal- 
lons (proof-spirit) ; or  including  alcohol,  90,412,581  gallons  (as 
compared  with  a present  taxed  product  and  consumption  in 
Great  Britain  of  about  thirty  millions  of  gallons)  ; and  this  aggre- 
gate, subsequent  investigations  proved,  was  considerably  less, 
rather  than  in  excess  of,  the  actual  production.  The  max- 
imum quantity  of  domestic  distilled  spirits  exported  in  any  one 
year  previous  to  the  war  was  never  in  excess  of  3,000,000  of  gal- 
lons; so  that  the  annual  consumption  of  domestic  spirits  in  the 
United  States  in  i860,  for  all  purposes,  was  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
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three  gallons  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

It  would  be  an  error,  however,  to  assume  that  all  of  this 
immense  production  of  spirits  was  used  for  intoxicating  pur- 
poses or  in  the  way  of  stimulants,  inasmuch  as  the  extreme 
cheapness  of  proof-spirits  and  of  alcohol  in  the  United  States 
at  the  period  under  consideration  occasioned  their  employment 
in  large  quantities  for  various  purposes  which  were  absolutely 
or  almost  unknown  in  Europe,  where  the  price  of  these  same 
products,  through  the  fiscal  necessities  of  the  various  govern- 
ments, has  always  been  made  so  artificially  high  as  to  greatly 
limit  their  industrial  application.  Thus  one  of  these  employ- 
ments, peculiar  to  the  United  States  at  this  time,  was  the  manu- 
facture of  a cheap  illuminating  agent  known  as  “ burning-fluid,” 
composed  of  one  part  of  rectified  spirits  of  turpentine  mixed 
with  from  four  to  five  parts  of  alcohol,  each  gallon  of  alcohol 
thus  used  requiring  1.88  gallons  of  proof-spirits  for  its  manu- 
facture. The  use  of  this  preparation  in  the  United  States  in 
i860,  in  places  where  coal-gas  was  not  available,  was  all  but  uni- 
versal, and  necessitated  a production  and  consumption  of  at 
least  twenty-five  millions  of  gallons  of  proof-spirits  per  annum, 
which  in  turn  would  have  required  the  production  and  use 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  bushels  of  corn.  And  so 
extensive  was  the  scale  on  which  its  manufacture  was  con- 
ducted, that  in  Cincinnati  alone  the  amount  of  alcohol  required 
every  twenty-four  hours  for  this  industry  was  equivalent  to  the 
distillate  of  12,000  bushels  of  corn.  Here,  then,  had  been  grad- 
ually created  a new,  peculiar,  and  large  market,  for  one  of  the 
staple  products  of  American  agriculture,  and  also  for  the  pecu- 
liar product — turpentine — of  mainly  one  agricultural  State, 
North  Carolina.  The  excessive  cheapness  of  alcohol  also  led  to 
its  most  extensive  use  for  fuel  in  manufacturing,  and  in  domes- 
tic culinary  operations  ; for  bathing  and  cleaning  ; for  the  manu- 
facture of  varnishes,  vinegar,  imitation  wines,  flavoring  extracts, 
perfumery,  patent  medicines,  white-lead,  percussion  caps,  hats, 
photographs,  tobacco,  and  a great  variety  of  other  purposes.  It 
is  also  to  be  noted  as  a curious  part  of  this  history  that  nearly 
all  preparations,  washes,  and  dyes  for  the  hair,  which  at  that 
time  in  other  countries — as  now  almost  universally — were  pre- 
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pared  almost  exclusively  on  a basis  of  fats  or  oils  or  some  non- 
spirituous  liquids,  were  in  the  United  States  then  composed  al- 
most wholly  on  a basis  of  alcohol,  the  comparative  difference  in 
the  price  of  this  article  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  giving 
an  entirely  different  composition  to  products  of  large  consump- 
tion intended  to  effect  a common  object.  The  transcript  of  the 
sales  of  a single  distillery  and  rectifying  establishment  in  New 
York  City,  put  in  as  evidence  before  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Com- 
mission of  1865,  showed  sales  in  a single  year  of  19,040  gallons 
of  alcohol  in  one  case,  and  12,657  in  another,  to  two  manu- 
facturers of  different  popular  hair  washes  and  tonics.  From  the 
same  firm  a manufacturer  of  an  “extract  of  sarsaparilla”  bought 
in  one  year  81,300  gallons;  and  another  manufacturer  who 
made  a “ pain-killer,”  41,195  gallons..  A single  firm  of  patent- 
medicine  proprietors  in  Massachusetts  testified  their  consump- 
tion of  distilled  spirits  to  have  averaged  one  hundred  thousand 
gallons  per  annum  ; while  another  in  Western  New  York,  engaged 
simply  in  the  manufacture  of  a horse-medicine,  reported  a con- 
sumption, prior  to  the  imposition  of  internal-revenue  taxa- 
tion, of  upwards  of  50,000  gallons  of  proof-spirits  annually.  In- 
dividual hair-dressers  in  the  large  cities  also  testified  that  the 
use  of  400  gallons  of  alcohol  (equal  to  750  gallons  of  proof- 
spirits)  yearly  in  their  local  business  was  not  an  unusual  circum- 
stance. 

For  the  manufacture  of  imitation  wines  the  demand  for  dis- 
tilled spirits  in  the  United  States  prior  to  1864  was  also  very 
large ; four  firms  in  the  city  of  New  York  reporting  a consump- 
of  225,000  gallons  of  pure  spirits  for  this  purpose  during  the 
year  1863.  Large  quantities  of  neutral  or  pure  spirits  were  also 
used  at  the  time  in  the  United  States  for  the  “fortifying”  of 
cider,  to  prevent  or  retard  acidification — especially  in  the  case 
of  cider  intended  for  export  to  tropical  countries,  to  the  South- 
ern States,  or  to  the  Pacific.  One  distiller  in  Western  New  York 
reported  a regular  sale,  during  the  year  1862,  of  eight  thousand 
gallons  per  month  for  this  purpose  exclusively. 

The  first  tax  imposed  by  Congress  on  distilled  spirits  of  do- 
mestic production  was  20  cents  per  proof-gallon,  and  went 
into  effect  on  the  1st  of  July,  1862.  This  tax  continued  in 
force  until  March  7th,  1864,  when  the  rate  was  advanced  to 
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60  cents  per  gallon.  On  the  1st  of  July,  less  than  four 
months  subsequently,  the  rate  was  again  raised  to  $1.50  per  gal- 
lon, and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1865,  six  months  later,  it  was 
further  and  finally  advanced  to  $2  per  gallon.  In  addition  to 
these  specific  taxes  heavy  additional  taxes  on  the  mixing,  com- 
pounding, and  wholesale  and  retail  dealing  in  spirits  were  also 
imposed  in  the  way  of  licenses. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  imposition  and  rapid  increase 
of  internal  taxes  upon  distilled  spirits  was  a series  of  industrial 
and  commercial  phenomena,  more  remarkable  than  anything  of 
the  kind  before  recorded  in  economic  history  ; and  yet  so  com- 
pletely was  the  attention  of  the  American  people  engrossed  at 
this  time  in  other  and  greater  events — events  affecting  their 
very  existence  as  a nation — that  the  results  referred  to  did  not 
so  much  as  create  a ripple  in  public  opinion,  and  were  barely 
adverted  to,  if  noticed  at  all,  in  the  columns  of  the  public  press. 
In  short,  the  influence  of  these  taxes  was  to  entirely  and  rapidly 
revolutionize  great  branches  of  domestic  industry,  and  in  some 
instances  to  utterly  destroy  them.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
manufacture  of  burning-fluid  entirely  ceased,  inasmuch  as  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  alcohol  from  40  cents  to  $4  and  upwards  per 
gallon,  together  with  the  cessation  of  the  supply  of  turpentine 
from  North  Carolina, — then  a State  in  rebellion, — rapidly  con- 
verted it  from  the  cheapest  to  the  dearest  of  all  illuminating 
agents.  Here,  also,  very  curiously,  the  public  did  not  experi- 
ence any  great  inconvenience  by  reason  of  this  change  ; for  by 
one  of  those  happy  and  unexpected  occurrences,  almost  in  the 
nature  of  accidents,  which  have  so  often  characterized  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  and  which  some  are  pleased  to  regard 
as  “ special  providences,”  it  so  happened  that  the  discovery  of 
vast  and  natural  supplies  of  petroleum  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
practical  application  of  its  distillates  for  illuminating  purposes, 
was  almost  coincident  in  point  of  time  with  the  compulsory  dis- 
use of  burning-fluid  ; while  the  fact  that  the  new  material  pos- 
sessed great  advantages  in  point  of  cheapness  and  effect  over 
the  old  caused  the  change  in  popular  use  to  be  effected  volun- 
tarily and  with  great  rapidity.1  As  a further  illustration  of  the 

‘The  first  company  organized  to  supply  petroleum  in  the  United  States  was 
in  1854;  but  it  was  not  until  1861-2  that  the  product  began  to  constitute-  an  im- 
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compensations  which  invariably  attend  the  losses  immediately 
contingent  upon  industrial  progress,  and  through  the  disuse  of 
old  products,  methods,  and  machinery,  it  may  be  stated  that,  al- 
tho  the  manufacture  of  burning-fluid  ceased,  the  business  of  col- 
lecting, preparing,  and  exporting  petroleum  rapidly  became  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  country;  while  the  demand  at 
home  and  abroad  for  the  lamps  and  their  appurtenances  devised 
and  adapted  in  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  distillates 
of  petroleum  was  alone  sufficient  to  employ  the  entire  manu- 
facturing capacity  of  all  the  glass-works  of  the  country  for  a 
term  equivalent  to  two  entire  years. 

Druggists  and  pharmaceutists  in  the  United  States  estimat- 
ed the  reduction  in  the  use  of  alcohol  in  their  general  business, 
consequent  upon  its  increased  cost  from  taxation,  at  from  one 
third  to  one  half.  The  popular  hair  preparations  into  which 
alcohol  entered  largely  as  a constituent  vanished  from  the  mar- 
ket ; and  manufacturers  of  patent  medicines  and  cosmetics  gen- 
erally abandoned  their  old  preparations  and  adopted  new  ones. 
The  manufacturer  of  horse-medicines,  who  used  50,000  gallons 
of  spirits  in  1863,  wofully  testified  in  1865  that  his  business 
was  destroyed.  Varnish-makers,  who,  when  alcohol  could  be 
purchased  at  from  50  to  60  cents  per  gallon,  used  it  in  large 
quantities,  were  of  necessity  compelled  to  entirely  or  in  a great 
degree  abandon  its  use  when  the  price  rose  to  $4  per  gallon  and 
upward  ; and  yet  special  investigation  showed  that  the  quantity 
of  varnish  manufactured  was  not  correspondingly  reduced ; in- 
asmuch as  the  manufacturers  at  once  substituted  other  and 
cheaper  solvents  for  their  gums,  especially  the  naphthas  or  light 
distillates  of  petroleum  which  were  then  opportunely  seeking 
uses  and  a market.  Within  a comparatively  few  years,  also, 
the  continued  high  price  of  alcohol  has  led  the  manufacturers  of 
quinine  to  substitute  the  distillates  of  petroleum  as  a solvent 
for  the  alkaloids  in  the  cinchona  barks;  and  with  such  success 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  old  processes  would  be  again 


portant  article  of  commerce;  and  it  was  some  considerable  time  later  before  its 
distillates  were  made  sufficiently  cheap  and  good  to  induce  anything  like  general 
use.  The  average  price  of  burning-fluid  from  1856  to  1861  was  from  45  to  65 
cents  per  gallon.  The  average  price  of  refined  petroleum  in  1863  was  51  cents  ; 
and  the  domestic  consumption  about  500,000  barrels. 
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adopted,  even  if  alcohol  could  again  be  afforded  at  its  former 
prices.  The  manufacturers  of  hats,  who  had  before  used  a 
composition  of  gum-shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol  almost  exclu- 
sively for  stiffening  the  hat  “ bodies”  or  “ foundations,”  and 
were  thus  large  consumers  of  alcohol,  were  compelled  to  aban- 
don its  use,  and  for  a time  were  subjected  to  no  little  incon- 
venience. But  even  here  substitutes  were  soon  found ; and  in 
addition  the  use  of  cloth  as  a material  for  hats,  in  the  place  of 
felt  and  silk  plush,  was  largely  introduced  and  became  popular. 
The  manufacture  of  vinegar  from  whiskey,  by  reason  of  the 
gfeat  advance  in  the  price  of  distilled  spirits,  was  also  in  a large 
degree  broken  up  ; and  this  in  turn  had  the  effect  to  destroy  a 
large  export  business  of  this  article,  as  well  as  to  increase  the 
market-price  of  pickles  to  the  extent  of  from  one  third  to  one 
half ; and  also  to  seriously  affect  the  manufacture  and  cost  of 
white-lead,  and  occasion  extensive  importations  of  this  article 
from  other  countries. 

The  business  of  fortifying  cider  for  movement  or  export  to 
the  Pacific  coast  and  to  the  tropics,  before  referred  to,  as  well 
as  the  manufacture  of  imitation  wines  and  of  cheap  perfumery, 
was  likewise  very  seriously  interfered  with  or  destroyed,  as  was 
also  the  business  of  manufacturing  the  fluid  extracts  of  the  me- 
dicinal principles  of  plants;  and  it  was  represented  to  the  Reve- 
nue Commission  by  members  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association  that  there  was  a marked  tendency  throughout  the 
country  on  the  part  of  physicians  and  others  to  abandon  the 
use  of  alcoholic  extracts  and  fall  back  upon  the  old  custom  of 
employing  crude  drugs,  decoctions,  and  syrups  as  substitutes ; 
and  further,  that  there  was  an  attempt  to  keep  down  the  price 
to  the  consumer  of  many  officinal  preparations  which  absolutely 
required  the  use  of  alcohol,  by  putting  them  up  at  less  than 
their  proper  officinal  strength  ; thus  inflicting  a sanitary  injury 
upon  the  whole  community.  Finally,  in  all  branches  of  the  in- 
dustrial arts,  where  the  continued  use  of  distilled  spirits  was  in- 
dispensable, and  no  cheaper  substitute  could  be  found,  the  ut- 
most economy  in  its  use  was  everywhere  practised. 

Another  curious  incident  connected  with  this  history  was 
that  the  curators  of  the  leading  museums  of  the  country — ana- 
tomical or  natural  history — attached  to  institutions  of  learning. 
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memorialized  Congress  to  the  effect  that,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  alcohol,  they  could  not  afford  to  make  good  the  waste 
of  this  substance  (by  evaporation  and  leakage)  as  employed  by 
them  for  scientific  purposes;  and  that  in  consequence  many  im- 
portant collections  were  becoming  greatly  impaired  in  value,  and 
the  progress  of  scientific  discovery  and  research  greatly  impeded. 
And  Congress,  recognizing  the  desirability  of  giving  relief  in  re- 
spect to  this  matter,  empowered  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  grant  permits  to  incorporated  American  institutions  of  learn- 
ing to  withdraw  spirits  from  bond  in  specified  quantities  for 
scientific  purposes  without  payment  thereon  of  the  internal- 
revenue  taxes. 

It  seems  desirable  to  state  here  that  the  facts  as  above  de- 
tailed, as  well  as  some  others  to  be  presented  hereafter,  were 
the  results  of  the  investigations  of  a Commission  authorized  by 
Congress  in  the  winter  of  1865  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
the  condition  and  sources  of  the  national  revenue,  and  the  best 
methods  of  raising  revenue  for  the  Federal  Government  by 
taxation,  with  full  power  to  summon  witnesses  and  take  testi- 
mony ; and  that  of  this  Commission  the  writer  was  the  chairman. 
It  will  be  interesting  also  at  this  point  to  diverge  somewhat 
from  the  thread  of  this  history  and  consider  what  information 
is  available  concerning  the  present  and  past  consumption  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  in  the  United  States  for  drinking  purposes;  and 
also  to  some  extent  the  experience  of  other  countries  in  respect 
to  the  same  matter. 

Previous  to  the  imposition  of  internal  taxes  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  1862,  raw  or  common  whiskey  was  retailed 
freely  throughout  the  country  at  from  seven  to  fifteen  cents  per 
quart,  or  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  per  gallon.  At  these 
low  prices,  it  was  within  the  ability  of  every  laborer  to  indulge 
freely,  and  this  ability  was  largely  taken  advantage  of,  especially 
at  the  close  of  a week  or  at  the  periodical  settlement  of  wages. 
It  was  also  a very  general  custom  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
for  agriculturists  to  buy  whiskey  by  the  barrel,  for  the  use  of 
their  farming  help,  and  to  use  it  freely  as  a beverage  during 
the  season  of  harvesting.  In  short,  previous  to  i860  a man 
could  undoubtedly  get  drunk  in  the  United  States  with  a less 
expenditure  of  money  than  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
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But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  with  these  increased  facili- 
ties, drunkenness  increased  in  the  United  States  in  any  greater 
ratio,  or  more  rapidily,  than  in  other  countries,  where  the  facili- 
ties for  obtaining  intoxicating  liquors  were  notably  less.  On 
the  contrary,  the  obtainable  evidence  is  all  the  other  way. 
Thus  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  or  more 
precisely  in  1790,  the  domestic  production  and  consumption  of 
distilled  spirits  in  the  United  States,  as  before  stated,  was  about 
6,000,000  of  gallons  per  annum  ; which,  with  the  then  population 
of  3,929,000,  would  be  in  the  ratio  of  about  one  and  a half  gal- 
lons per  capita.  As  there  were  at  that  time  in  the  country  no 
industrial  establishments  or  processes  requiring  an  extensive 
employment  of  alcohol,  it  is  probable  that  nearly  the  whole 
domestic  production  of  this  article  was  then  used  for  drinking 
purposes  ; a conclusion  which  finds  support  in  the  circumstance 
that  at  the  time  referred  to,  and  for  many  years  thereafter,  al- 
most every  county,  and  indeed  almost  every  town,  had  its  little 
distillery  of  spirits  from  fruits  or  grain  ; the  market  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  which,  in  the  absence  of  facilities  for  cheap  transporta- 
tion, must  of  necessity  have  been  largely  local.  At  the  time  of 
the  whiskey  insurrection  in  1794,  the  number  of  distilleries  in 
Pennsylvania  alone  was  reported  at  5000.  Furthermore,  at  this 
time  everybody  drank,  socially  and  in  public,  privately  and  at 
home  ; men  and  women,  young  and  old,  the  clergymen  and 
their  parishioners,  farmers  and  their  laborers.  The  last  half- 
century  has,  however,  through  the  agitation  of  the  temperance 
question,  the  general  progress  of  civilization  and  refinement,  and 
the  extensive  introduction  and  use  of  the  malt  liquors,  not  only 
worked  a change  in  the  social  habits  of  Americans, — a change 
little  understood  by  the  present  generation, — but  has  also  un- 
questionably largely  decreased  the  average  consumption  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  in  the  country.  From  1790  to  1840  the  Census 
returns  in  regard  to  production  are  entitled  to  but  little  respect ; 
but  the  whole  weight  of  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  the  num- 
ber of  distilleries  and  their  products  steadily  increased  during 
this  period,  and  fully  kept  pace  with  the  population.  In  1840 
the  Census  returned  the  annual  domestic  product  of  distilled 
liquors  at  from  40,000,000  to  50,000,000  gallons.  The  popula- 
tion at  that  time  was  17,069,000;  while  in  1880,  with  a popula- 
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tion  of  50,155,000,  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  was  only  able 
to  take  cognizance  for  assessment  and  tax-collection  of  an  an- 
nual production  of  62,132,000  gallons  of  proof-spirits,  or  9,000,- 
000  gallons  less  than  in  1870,  when  the  population  was  12,000,- 
000  smaller.  (But  this  notable  increase  in  1870,  as  compared 
with  1880,  and  a larger  population,  is  undoubtedly  referable  to  a 
greatly  increased  consumption  of  spirits  for  industrial  purposes, 
consequent  upon  a reduction  in  price  and  taxation  of  near  fifty 
per  cent.)  For  the  year  1883,  with  an  aggregate  population  of 
approximately  56,000,000,  the  number  of  gallons  of  proof- 
spirits  of  all  kinds  on  which  the  internal-revenue  tax  was  paid 
was  returned  at  76,762,063  ; but  a considerable  part  of  this  pro- 
duct undoubtedly  represented  spirits  which  paid  the  tax  and 
were  taken  out  of  bond  by  necessity,  through  the  expiration  of 
the  permissible  bonded  period,  and  not  by  reason  of  any  in- 
creased coincident  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  con- 
sumption. For  the  year  1883  the  quantity  of  spirits  produced 
and  deposited  in  the  distillery  warehouses  was  74,013,303  gal- 
lons, as  compared  with  a similar  production  and  deposit  for  the 
year  1882  of  105,853,161.  And  the  extent  to  which  production 
had  exceeded  any  legitimate  demand  for  domestic  consumption 
is  indicated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  taxable  product  re- 
maining in  the  bonded  warehouses  on  the  30th  of  June,  1883, 
after  all  demands  for  domestic  consumption  had  been  supplied, 
amounted  to  the  large  aggregate  of  80,499,993  gallons.  That 
the  Federal  authorities  do  not  succeed  in  collecting  the  tax  on 
all  the  distilled  spirits  annually  produced  in  the  United  States 
is  absolutely  certain  ; but  making  a large  allowance  for  evasions, 
and  supposing  the  present  annual  consumption  for  all  purposes 
to  aggregate  as  high  as  even  eighty  millions  of  proof-gallons,  it  fol- 
lows that  while  the  population  of  the  country  has  increased  nearly 
three-fold,  the  amount  of  spirits  distilled  for  domestic  consump- 
tion in  the  same  period,  under  influence  of  increased  price  through 
taxation  and  other  agencies,  has  probably  not  more  than  doubled. 
The  evidence,  therefore,  is  conclusive  of  a diminished  consump- 
tion, comparing  1840  with  the  results  of  1880  and  1883.  But  this 
is  not  all.  The  use  of  alcohol  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  has 
enormously  increased  since  1840.  Whole  trades  in  which  it  is 
largely  used  have  since  come  into  existence  ; and  altho  the 
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amount  now  so  consumed  is  absolutely  and  comparatively  less 
than  in  i860,  when  distilled  spirits  were  untaxed,  yet  the  quan- 
tity so  used  for  industrial  purposes  is  still  large,  and  every  gal- 
lon so  applied  reduces  the  proportion  which  can  be  used  for 
stimulants.  If  we  assume  the  present  annual  consumption  of 
domestic  distilled  spirits  in  the  United  States  to  be  about 
70,000,000  gallons ; and  about  twelve  per  cent,  or  8,400,000 
gallons,  of  this  amount  be  used  for  industrial  or  scientific  pur- 
poses, or  is  lost  by  leakage  and  other  casualties,1  then  the 
use  of  domestic  spirits  for  drink  in  this  country  must  be  at  pres- 
ent at  the  rate  of  about  1.10  gallons  per  capita  annually  for  the 
entire  population.  To  this  must  also  be  added  the  consump- 
tion of  foreign  or  imported  spirits — the  amount  of  which  exclu- 
sive of  wines  is  not,  however,  very  considerable,  less  than  a million 
and  a half  of  proof-gallons  having  been  imported  during  the 
fiscal  year  1882-3.  But  adding  this  amount  to  the  consump- 
tion of  domestic  distilled  spirits  before  assumed,  the  total  con- 
sumption of  spirits — wine,  cider,  and  fermented  liquors  excepted 
— by  the  population  of  the  United  States,  would  therefore  appear 
to  be  at  present  at  the  rate  of  about  1.14  gallons  per  capita. 
During  the  same  year  the  importation  of  wines  was  returned  at 
6,187,520  gallons  in  casks  and  195,957  dozen  bottles.  The  con- 
sumption of  champagnes  and  other  sparkling  wines  of  foreign 
production  would  seem  to  be  on  the  increase  in  the  United 
States;  the  value  of  the  importations  for  1883  being  re- 

1 The  amount  of  leakage  allowed  during  the  fiscal  year  1883  by  the  Govern- 
ment, on  domestic  distilled  spirits  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  was  2,291,013  gal- 
lons, in  addition  to  184,770  gallons  lost  by  casualty  theft,  etc.  During  the  same 
year  28,725  gallons  of  alcohol  were  withdrawn  from  warehouse  free  of  tax  for 
the  use  of  colleges  and  institutions  of  learning,  and  22,359  also  f°r  the  use  °f  the 
United  States. 

In  1882  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  estimated  the  amount  of  alcohol 
annually  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures  in  the  United  States  to  be  equal  to 
4,269,978  proof-gallons.  This  estimate  was  not,  however,  founded  on  returns  from 
all  the  collection  districts  in  the  country,  and  on  its  face  was  based  on  little  other 
than  absurd  guesses;  country  districts  of  Tennessee,  for  example,  being  assigned 
a consumption  of  from  13,000  to  19,000  gallons,  while  the  annual  consumption 
of  the  22d  District  of  Pennsylvania,  which  comprises  the  city  of  Pittsburg,  was 
put  down  at  only  260  gallons,  with  the  subjoined  opinion  that  this  quantity  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  increased  if  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  were  to  be  entirely 
removed. 
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turned  at  $4,603,722,  as  compared  with  a similar  valuation  of 
$3,028,309  in  1882  and  of  $2,883,668  in  1881. 

In  Great  Britain,  where,  owing  to  a rigid  enforcement  of 
their  excise  laws,  the  domestic  production  and  consumption  of 
distilled  spirits  is  more  accurately  known  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try except,  possibly,  Russia,  the  amount  of  revenue  collected 
from  the  direct  tax  on  this  article  for  the  year  ending  March, 
1883,  was  £14, 21 1,490,  or  $71,057,450;  indicating  an  annual 
consumption  (exclusive  of  spirits  allowed  to  be  used  for  indus- 
trial purposes  after  having  been  made  unfit  for  drinking  pur- 
poses by  mixing  with  naphtha  or  wood-spirit)  of  28,422,980  im- 
perial gallons.  As  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  1881-2, 
there  was  a decrease  in  consumption  of  294,270  gallons  in 
England,  and  of  46,254  in  Scotland ; while  in  Ireland,  notwith- 
standing an  estimated  decrease  of  population,  there  was  an  in- 
creased consumption  of  245,667  gallons. 

The  consumption  per  capita  in  Great  Britain  at  different 
periods  of  the  various  beverages  which  are  there  made  subject  to 
taxation  is  shown  in  the  following  table  derived  from  the  “ Re- 
port of  the  [British]  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue”  for 
1882-3. 


1852. 

1862. 

1872. 

1882. 

British  spirits,  gallons  per  head 

.916 

.644 

.844 

.809 

Duty  increased  in  i860. 

Foreign  and  colonial  spirits,  gallons  per  head. . . . 

.187 

•177 

.285 

.236 

Duty  reduced  in  i860. 

Foreign  wines,  gallons  per  head .' 

.262 

•335 

•530 

.409 

Duty  reduced  in  i860. 

Beer,  barrels  per  head 

.608 

.661 

.885 

.766 

Tea,  pounds  per  head 

2. 140 

2.694 

4.014 

4.679 

Duty  reduced  from  2 s.  “z\d.  to  6 d.  per  pound. 

Coffee,  pounds  per  head 

1.274 

1. 108 

.994 

.906 

Cocoa,  pounds  per  head 

.123 

• 134 

.247 

■339 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  above  table,  that  the  increase 
of  duty  on  British  spirits  has  been  followed  by  decreased  con- 
sumption, while  in  the  case  of  foreign  spirits  and  wines,  and 
tea,  a diminution  of  duty  has  been  followed  by  a large  increase 
of  consumption,  tea  being  the  most  notable  example ; and  also 
that  the  present  per-capita  consumption  of  strong  spirituous 
liquors,  domestic  and  foreign,  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States — 1.04  and  1.14  gallons  respectively — is  not  materially 
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different.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  in  consid- 
ering this  subject,  that  malt  liquors  are  used  in  the  place  of 
spirits  to  a much  greater  extent  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the 
United  States.  Thus  for  the  year  1880  the  British  consump- 
tion of  beer  is  stated  by  Mr.  William  Hoyle,  an  English  special- 
ist on  this  subject,  to  have  amounted  to  905,088,978  gallons, 
costing  £67,881,678.  The  tables  of  the  “Financial  Reform 
Almanac”  for  1884  give  the  per-capita  consumption  of  beer  in 
Great  Britain  as  27.8  gallons  in  1881  and  27.6  in  1882.  For 
the  year  1882  the  official  estimate  (see  table  above  given)  of 
the  domestic  consumption  of  malt  liquors  was  .766  of  a barrel 
per  capita.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  malt  liquors  is  also  made  subject  to  a 
tax,  and  is  so  brought  under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  number  of  barrels  of  such  liquors  returned  as 
manufactured  during  the  fiscal  year  1882-3  was  17,757,886; 
which  quantity  in  turn,  reckoning  31  gallons  to  the  barrel, 
would  represent  550,494,000  gallons.  Adding  1,500,000  gallons  to 
represent  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  malt  liquors, 
the  consumption  of  such  liquors  by  the  people  of  the  United. 
States  for  the  year  1883  would,  therefore,  appear  to  have  been 
at  the  rate  of  nine  and  seven  tenths  (9.68)  gallons  per  capita, 
as  compared  with  a per-capita  consumption  in  Great  Britain 
for  the  same  period  of  27.6  gallons.  If  allowance  be  now  made, 
as  there  should  be,  for  the  quantity  of  spirit  contained  in  this 
excess  of  fermented  liquors  produced  and  consumed  in  Great 
Britain  over  and  above  the  amount  of  similar  liquors  consumed 
in  the  United  States,  then  the  per-capita  estimate  of  the  con- 
sumption of  spirits  in  the  former  country  would  have  to  be  fixed 
at  a somewhat  greater  figure  than  the  ratio  of  1.04  above  given. 

From  the  above  facts  and  experiences  the  following  deduc- 
tions of  general  interest  are  warranted.  First,  that  the  con- 
sumption of  distilled  spirits  and  fermented  liquors  in  Great 
Britain  is  not  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, but  is  absolutely  decreasing.  Thus,  with  taxation  remain- 
ing unchanged,  the  British  revenue  from  duties  on  imported 
spirits  has  declined  from  £6,141,33 6 in  1876  to  £5,331,561  in 
1879,  an<3  to  £4,365,383  in  1883,  or  at  an  average  rate  of  about 
$1,250,000  per  annum.  In  the  case  of  the  excise  the  decline 
14 
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has  been  somewhat  smaller,  but  nevertheless  most  significant ; 
namely,  from.  £15,154,327  in  1876  to  £14,21 1,490  in  1883,  or  at 
an  average  of  $670,000  per  annum.  For  the  year  1883  the 
British  revenue  from  beer  was  also  less  by  £269,000  ($1,445,000) 
than  had  been  anticipated.  Commenting  on  these  results,  the 
British  Commissioners  of  the  Inland  Revenue  in  their  report  for 
1883  say: 

“The  decrease  in  the  consumption  [of  spirits]  in  England  and  Scotland 
appears  comparatively  small,  but  it  becomes  more  significant  df  altered 
habits  when  considered  with  the  natural  increase  which  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  population.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  in  some  locali- 
ties the  spread  of  temperance  principles  has  already  caused  a marked  di- 
minution in  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  the  tendency  is 
still  increasing ; . . . . the  past  year  having  been,  apparently,  one  of  un- 
usual progress  in  this  direction.” 

The  decrease  in  the  revenue  from  beer  for  the  year  1883  the 
Commissioners  attribute  to  some  extent  to  the  influence  of  tem- 
perance societies,  but  especially  to  the  failure  of  the  hop-crops 
throughout  the  world,  which  increased  the  price  of  hops  from  an 
average  of  £6  ioj.  to  above  £22  per  hundred-weight. 

Commenting  on  this  falling-off  of  the  imperial  revenues  from 
wine  and  spirit  taxes,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his 
budget  statement  for  1883,  stated  that  in  comparison  with  the 
receipts  from  these  sources  in  1874-5,  and  allowing  for  the  in- 
crease of  population,  the  product  for  1883  ought  to  have 
amounted  to  £24,840,000  ; whereas  it  was,  with  the  same  rates, 
but  £19,840,000;  or  in  other  words,  he  showed  that  the  domes- 
tic consumption  of  wine  and  spirits  during  the  period  under 
consideration  “ had  fallen  off  to  an  amount  represented  by  five 
millions  of  duty,  and,  including  the  beer  duties,  the  three  had 
fallen  off  to  an  amount  represented  by  3 d.  on  the  income-tax.” 
During  the  same  period  the  population  of  the  kingdom  had  in- 
creased not  less  than  4,000,000. 

The  notable  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  foreign  wines  in 
Great  Britain  since  1874-5,  indicated  by  the  decrease  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  revenue  from  the  duties  imposed  on  their  import 
(£1,789,855  in  1874,  as  compared  with  £1,293,833  in  1883,  repre- 
senting in  quantity  a change  from  about  18, 500,000  to  14,000,000 
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gallons),  finds  concurrent  support  in  the  testimony  of  social  ex- 
perience. “Something  of  this  falling-off,”  says  All  the  Year 
Round,  “ is  due,  perhaps,  to  a distaste  for  wine  as  a beverage, 
brought  about  by  a general  deterioration  in  quality,  and  by  the 
enormous  adulteration  of  which  wine  is  the  subject.  But  there 
is  also  a change  in  the  social  habits  of  the  wealthier  classes.  In- 
stead of  the  popping  of  champagne-corks  we  have  the  fizzing  of 
mineral  waters.  The  hospitable  suppers  where  wine  and  wit 
flowed  freely  are  things  of  the  past ; the  balls  of  other  days, 
when  the  fair  dancers  refreshed  themselves  so  freely  with  spark- 
ling wines,  are  succeeded  by  parties,  where  nothing  is  provided 
beyond  tea  and  lemonade.” 

Commenting  also  on  these  reductions  in  the  receipts  of  the 
British  national  revenues  from  the  taxes  on  liquors,  the  Lon- 
don Standard  says : 

“ The  change  indicated  by  them  in  the  social  habits  of  our  population 
is  enormous.  Some  of  these  were  mentioned  by  Mr.  Caine  in  his  address 
to  the  Central  Temperance  Association.  Thus,  to  take  a single  instance, 
commercial  travellers  who,  only  fifteen  years  ago,  were  called  upon  to  pay 
at  hotels  for  a bottle  of  wine  whether  they  drank  it  or  not — being  charged 
in  consideration  of  this  usage  only  a shilling  for  their  dinner — are  charged 
now  three  shillings  for  that  meal,  but  are  not  expected  to  order  anything 
for  * the  good  of  the  house.’  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  most  great  commer- 
cial cities,  furnished  as  they  are  with  their  wine  ‘ shades  ’ and  subterranean 
drinking-saloons,  there  is  still  a good  deal  too  much  tippling  at  odd 
hours.  But,  on  the  whole,  no  one  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there 
exists  a strong  and  growing  public  opinion  against  drunkenness  even 
among  those  who  are  less  rigidly  abstemious  than  might  be  desirable.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country,  intoxication,  irrespective  of  the 
social  level  on  which  it  may  be  seen,  carries  with  it  a lasting  stigma.  The 
whole  tendency  of  the  day  is  opposed  to  excessive  drinking,  The  tem- 
perance movement  is  not  only  making  a great  number  of  teetotallers,  but 
influencing  those  who  are  not  abstainers  greatly  to  decrease  the  amount 
they  take.  At  the  great  majority  of  dinner-parties  the  quantity  of  wine 
taken  after  the  ladies  have  left  the  room  is  very  small ; and  if  Thackeray 
were  to  rewrite  Chapter  X.  in  his  ‘ Book  of  Snobs,’  he  would  represent 
Captain  Rag  and  Ensign  Famish  as  ordering  a ‘lemon-squash  ’ in  the 
small  hours,  rather  than  a sixth  glass  of  whiskey-punch.” 

But  the  points  of  interest  in  connection  with  this  matter  are 
not  yet  exhausted.  It  has  long  been  the  aim  of  the  Chancellors 
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of  the  British  Exchequer  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  revenue 
from  spirituous  liquors,  to  the  assumed  concurrent  relief  of  all 
other  forms  of  business  and  commodities  from  taxation  ; and  the 
proportion  of  the  annual  revenues  of  the  United  Kingdom  de- 
rived of  late  years  from  these  sources  is  probably  not  recog- 
nized by  the  public,  or  even  by  economists  and  financiers 
generally.  For  the  period  1859  to  1865  the  proportion  of  the 
tax  revenue  of  Great  Britain  derived  from  spirituous  liquors  was 
in  the  ratio  of  37^  per  cent  to  62  from  all  other  sources.  From 
1869  to  1873  the  ratio  was  46  from  the  former  to  53  from  the 
latter;  while  from  1874-5  to  1879-80,  51  per  cent  of  all  British 
taxes,  except  the  income-tax,  was  levied  on  liquors,  and  49 
per  cent  on  all  other  sources.  But  since  1880  there  has  been 
a reaction,  and  in  1882  the  proportion  had  changed  to  47  from 
liquors  and  53  from  other  sources.  The  British  Exchequer  is 
therefore  confronted  with  a new  problem,  namely,  What  provi- 
sion is  to  be  made  if  this  decrease  of  revenue  from  a decrease  in 
the  consumption  of  spirituous  liquors  by  the  British  public  is 
to  continue?  Such  a continued  decrease  being  not  improbable, 
there  are  but  two  courses  open,  new  taxes  or  diminished  ex- 
penditures ; and  the  latter,  in  view  of  the  Eastern  complications 
of  Great  Britain,  does  not  seem  to  be  possible.  But  for  the 
present  it  is  not  a little  curious  to  find  that  Ireland  comes  to  the 
rescue,  and  by  increasing  her  consumption  of  whiskey  to  the  ex- 
tent, even  with  a diminished  population,  of  245,667  gallons  in 
the  single  year  1883,  helps  relieve  from  financial  difficulties  the 
treasury  of  her  Saxon  oppressor. 

Commenting  on  this  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  spirits 
in  Great  Britain,  its  causes  and  effects  on  the  social  condition  of 
the  mass  of  the  British  people,  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  budget 
speech  in  April,  1882,  said: 

“ If  this  diminution  of  consumption  is  going  on,  and  if  a main  cause  of 
this  diminution  is  the  foundation  of  those  valuable  and  useful  institutions 
known  all  over  the  country — I believe,  in  all  the  great  towns  or  in  most  of 
them,  and  even  in  many  country  places — as  coffee  and  cocoa  houses,  we 
ought  to  see  a large  increase  of  revenue,  at  least,  from  other  sources.  But 
that  increase  we  do  not  find.  That  is  a curious  fact.  I am  not  going  to 
include  tea,  because  tea,  after  all,  is  not  much  used  in  these  public  places. 
The  revenue  derived  in  1867-8  jointly — I will  not  give  all  the  details — from 
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chicory,  cocoa,  and  coffee,  was  ^523,000.  The  revenue  derived  from  the 
same  sources  in  1874-5  had  fallen  to  £310,000;  but  then,  in  the  first  place, 
the  movement  adverse  to  alcoholic  liquors  had  not  then  commenced,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  a very  large  reduction  had  been  made  on  the  coffee 
duty,  which  in  1867  yielded  £390,000;  but  it  was  reduced  in  1872  from  3 d. 
to  i£</.  per  pound,  and  in  1874  it  only  yielded  £207,000.  But  while  this 
great  movement  adverse  to  alcohol,  which  has  been  so  eminently  favorable 
to  both  coffee  and  chicory,  has  been  at  work  since  1874-5,  has  not  pro- 
duced the  slightest  rally  in  the  revenue  from  coffee,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
during  the  last  seven  years  there  has  been  a further  diminution  on  coffee. 
In  1874  the  coffee  duty  was  £207,000 ; in  1 88 1 it  was  only  £ji 89,000 ; and 
altho  the  chicory  duty  had  been  slightly  increased,  it  only  increased 
by  £8000,  and  did  not  make  up  the  whole  difference.  The  cocoa  duty 
had  increased  somewhat,  from  ,£40,000  to  £46,000;  but  the  joint  yield  of 
these  three  articles,  which  in  1874  was  £310,000,  was  only  £306,000  in  1881. 
When  we  turn  to  tea  the  case  is  very  different.  There  it  is  not  in  the  tea 
houses,  but  the  domestic  use  of  tea  that  is  advancing  at  such  a rate  that 
there  you  have  a powerful  champion  able  to  encounter  alcoholic  drink  in 
a fair  field  and  to  throw  it  in  fair  fight.  The  revenue  on  tea,  which  in 
1867  was  ,£3,350,000,  had  risen  in  1874  to  £3,875,000  and  in  1881  to 
£4,200,000.  The  increase  of  the  population  during  that  period  of  14  years 
was  4,900,000.  But  there  was  no  corresponding  augmentation  in  the  reve- 
nue from  coffee  and  chicory.  One  other  circumstance  in  connection  with 
this  state  of  facts  and  with  the  great  diminution  in  alcoholic  drinks  I have 
ventured  to  lay  before  the  committee;  for  certainly  I do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  I think  we  can  trace  the  operation  of  this  diminution  in  the  use 
of  alcoholic  drinks  precisely  where  we  should  wish  to  trace  it — that  is,  in  the 
augmented  savings  of  the  people.  I will  show  what  are  these  savings  as  far 
as  they  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  government,  and  I hope  that 
forms  a very  small  portion  of  those  savings,  but  at  the  same  time  for  the 
purposes  of  comparison  it  is  perfectly  effectual.  I look  first  to  the  old 
savings  banks.  In  1846  their  deposits  were  3if  millions.  In  1861  they 
had  risen  to  4i£  millions ; in  1867,  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  Post- 
Office  savings  banks,  which  paid  a considerably  lower  rate  of  interest,  they 
had  fallen  to  36^  millions.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  advancing,  not 
rapidly,  but  steadily.  In  1874  they  were  41^  millions;  in  1881  they  were 
,£44,175,000,  showing  an  annual  increment  of  about  £350, 000.  The  Post- 
Office  savings  banks,  as  the  committee  are  aware,  were  founded  in  1861. 
They  have  advanced  on  the  whole  very  steadily.  Even  the  most  unfavor- 
able state  of  circumstances  among  the  laboring  classes  has  never  done 
more  than  reduce,  not  inconsiderably,  but  still  not  vitally,  not  the  amount 
of  the  deposits,  but  the  yearly  increment  of  the  deposits.  The  ordinary 
increment  of  the  deposits  in  the  Post-Office  savings  banks  has  been  from 
£ 1, 600, 000  to  £1, 800, 000.  In  the  first  decade  the  lowest  amount  for  any 
year  is  £1,533,000,  and  the  highest  £1,926,000.  The  lowest  year  in  the 
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second  decade  was  1879,  when  there  was  great  distress  and  want  of  employ- 
ment ; but  even  in  that  year  the  deposits  were  ,£1,600,000.  In  the  highest 
of  the  prosperity  years,  1872,  the  savings  were  ^2, 293,000,  and  for  1881-2, 
with  a great  diminution  of  means  on  the  part  of  the  laboring  population, 
they  have  risen  to  ^3, 189,000.  I think  that  shows  that,  whatever  other 
effects  this  diminution  of  the  duty  on  spirits  is  producing,  it  is  clearly  as- 
sociated with  the  gradual  extension  of  more  saving  habits  among  the 
people.” 

Another  point  of  interest  established  by  the  records  of  re- 
cent experience  is  a very  remarkable  increase  in  the  production 
and  consumption  of  malt  liquors  in  the  United  States.  In  1863 
the  estimated  production  of  all  malt  liquors  was  estimated  at 
about  2,000,000  barrels  of  31  gallons  each,  or  60,000,000  gallons. 
In  1880  the  production  actually  assessed  for  revenue  by  the 
Federal  Government  was  13,347,110  barrels;  1881,  14,311,028; 
and  in  1883,  17,757,892,  or  550,494,000  gallons,  reckoning  31  gal- 
lons to  the  barrel.  The  increase  of  beer  production  and  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  since  1863  has  been,  therefore, 
in  a far  greater  proportion  than  the  increase  in  population. 
How  far  it  has  served  to  diminish  the  vice  of  drunkenness  in  its 
most  vicious  form  by  supplanting  the  consumption  of  the 
stronger  spirituous  liquors  for  the  purposes  of  drink  and 
stimulants  has  not  yet  been  shown  by  any  statistics,  and  it  may 
be  difficult  to  do  so  with  any  high  degree  of  accuracy;  but  such 
a supposition  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  probable,  and  is 
claimed  by  the  representative  brewers  of  the  United  States  to 
be  almost  in  the  nature  of  a self-evident  fact.  The  President  of 
the  American  Brewers’  Association,  in  his  address  before  the 
annual  meeting  in  1883,  commented  upon  it  as  follows: 

" A more  remarkable  revolution  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  a people, 
nor  a longer  stride  in  the  path  of  temperance  by  the  substitution  of  a 
healthful  and  invigorating  drink,  nutritive  and  but  slightly  stimulant,  for 
the  fiery  spirits  whose  consumption  is  so  apt  to  lead  to  excess,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  world.” 

Attention  should  here  also  be  called  to  a most  significant  and 
notable  circumstance  in  connection  with  this  matter  ; and  that  is 
that  while  the  number  of  persons  who  take  out  licenses  under  the 
internal  revenue  to  retail  liquors  in  the  different  States  and  Ter- 
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ritories  is  continually  increasing — 163,523  in  1879-80;  170,640  in 
1880-81  ; 168,770  in  1881-82;  and  187,871  in  1883— the  number 
of  those  who  take  out  similar  liquor  licenses  in  those  States  where 
prohibition  has  been  engrafted  on  the  constitution  or  placed 
upon  the  statute-book  appears  to  increase  in  an  equal  or  greater 
proportion.  Thus,  in  the  State  of  Maine  the  number  of  such 
licenses  in  1880  was  757;  in  1881,820;  in  1882,918;  and  in 
1883,  1054.  In  Kansas  there  were  1132  in  1881  ; 1460  in  1882; 
and  1898  in  1883.  In  New  Hampshire  there  were  747  in  1880 
and  10 66  in  1883.  Iowa,  3965  in  1880;  4104  in  1882;  and  5001 
in  1883.  Vermont,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  a decrease  from 
508  in  1880  to  454  in  1883.  As  illicit  dealing  in  malt  liquors,  by 
reason  of  their  bulkiness,  is  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of 
spirits,  it  would  seem  as  if  one  effect  of  prohibition  of  all  retail 
sales  of  all  liquors  must  be  to  discriminate  against  beer  and  in 
favor  of  whiskey  drinking ; but  record  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of 
malt  liquors  in  the  prohibition  States  does  not  show  a decrease, 
but  rather  a marked  increase,  in  the  number  granted. 

The  aggregate  exportation  of  American  beer,  altho  increasing, 
is  as  yet  very  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  domestic  pro- 
duction ; the  export  in  1883  having  been  220,792  gallons  in 
casks  and  215,938  dozen  bottles,  as  compared  with  61,661  gal- 
lons in  casks  and  3633  dozen  bottles  in  1875.  Most  of  the  beer 
exported  finds  its  market  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  the  West 
Indies,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Japan,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

The  statistics  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  indicate  a com- 
parative consumption  of  distilled  spirits  largely  in  excess  of  that 
in  the  United  States,  approximating  two  gallons  per  capita;  a 
conclusion  which  perhaps  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  surprising, 
when  consideration  is  given  to  the  proportion  of  the  population 
of  the  Dominion  engaged  in  a rigorous  climate  in  rough,  out- 
of-door  employments,  as  fishing  and  lumbering,  in  which  the 
consumption  of  spirits  is  regarded  almost  in  the  light  of  a 
necessity. 

Recently  published  French  statistics  indicate  a marked  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  in  France  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  that  the  present  annual  rate  is  about  three 
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fourths  of  a gallon  (3  litres  = 3.15  quarts)  per  capita.  The 
present  annual  per-capita  consumption  of  wine  in  France  is  es- 
timated at  about  30  gallons  (120  litres).  The  departments  of 
France  which  consume  the  most  spirituous  liquors  are  those 
which  produce  no  wines ; and  in  the  departments  where  wine 
is  largely  produced  cases  of  “ delirium  tremens”  are  acknowl- 
to  be  rare. 


David  A.  Wells. 
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